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WHAT BECOMES OF THE MONEY? 
We frequently hear farmers say that 
money is scarce, or again, that it is 
plentiful, the scarcity or abundance be- 
ing measured by the rate of interest or 
by the facility with which loans are 
secured. When we come to think about 
it, the expression, “money is scarce,” 
or “money is plentiful” is misleading. 

There is never any very great dif- 
ference in the amount of money in the 
United States or in any other country. 
The actual money in the United States 
is slowly increasing, our mines fur- 
hishing considerably more, one year 
with another, than the amount of gold 
and silver required to pay the adverse 
balance of trade. Our farmers are re- 
galed with the story that we have a 
balance of trade in our favor—pure 
fiction. The real balance of trade is 
the measure of the outflow or inflow of 
the precious metals. 

The per capita of circulation has 
been gradually increasing for the last 
fifteen years; and hence when we say 
that money is plentiful, or scarce, we 
mean that it is at work or in hiding. 
Money goes into hiding in various 
ways. Sometimes the heavy, capitalists, 
in conducting their stock operations, 
withdraw it from banks and put it in 
a safety deposit vault. Sometimes the 
public loses faith in the banks, silently 
withdraws deposits, putting the money 
in old stockings, tin cans, flour barrels, 
etc. Whenever this happens, farmers 
say that money is tight or close, which 
simply means that it is in hiding. The 
money earned by foreigners largely 
goes into hiding, because they are 
afraid to trust the banks. The object 
of the recent postal savings bank bill 
was to draw out this money. 

A great deal of money goes into 
hiding on the farms, however, without 
any evil intent, simply because farm- 
ers have not all as yet learned the im- 
portance of keeping a bank account. 
Let us take, for example, the country 
town of two or three hundred people, 
just such country towns as are found 
by the hundreds and thousands in the 
agricultural communities. The depos- 
its in the banks of these towns are 
largely from the farms. The wealth 
of the country—wealth as considered 
apart from money—is very largely in 
farms and in the live stock on these 
farms. Sales are made of this live 
stock from week to week and from 
month to month, and all the money ex- 
cept that which goes in the bank is in 
hiding. Until it gets in the channels 
of trade, it is as useless as though it 
had been burned up. 

Now, what happens in this country 
town when farmers want to pay off 
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him a good stand of alfalfa, but a bet- 


harvest hands, or when they want to 
buy live stock to consume their farm 


produce? There is a brisk demand for . 


money. The bank cannot supply it to 
farmers who do not deposit or keep 
an account, simply because the bank 
has had no use of their money. It is 
practically hidden. The banker uses 
little of his own money, but mostly 
that of his depositors; otherwise bank- 
ing would not pay. 

We know of a typical case. A good, 
thrifty farmer had a mortgage of $1,200 
on his farm. He had been selling the 
produce from month to month, and 
hid away in his house $850. The mort- 
gage came due, and he went to the 
bank for a loan of $350. The banker, 
who knew him well and knew his hab- 
its, said, “I can’t loan it to you.” 
“Haven't you got the money, money to 
loan?” “Yes; and I would be giad to 
loan it, but I cannot loan it to you, be- 
cause this $850 you show me you have 
kept in your house instead of putting 
it in the bank. It was hidden, and 
hence I cannot loan you the money, not 
because you are not worthy, not be- 
cause your credit is not good, but sim- 
ply because you are coming to me for 
the mensy wnat other farmers have de- 
posited with me, and you have made 
no deposit.” 

In this the banker was exactly right. 
The money of the community. should 
be put where the community can use 
it. Hence, when farmers complain of 
scarce money or tight money, it is 
often their own fault. If they expect 
to borrow from banks in time of need, 
they must deposit with banks in order 
that the banker may be able to accom- 
modate them. The bank simply handles 
the surplus money of a community, 
whether that be in a town of five hun- 
dred or a city of five million. If the 
bank is worthy, that money is perfect- 
ly safe, much safer than if hidden away 
in the bureau drawer or old stocking. 
When in the bank it is doing business. 
The community never wants all its 
money at once. One man wants it to- 
day, another next week. 

Many farmers do not require money 
except at harvest time or when they 
want to buy cattle or grain to feed 
them. If the banker has had the use 
of their money, they have a claim on 
him which he will promptly recognize; 
and if the local deposits are not suf- 
ficient, he can very easily obtain it in 
the great money centers. Every good 
banker takes care of his customers. He 
may not lend them money for stock 
speculation, but he will take care of 
their real needs, if they have shown 
their confidence by keeping an account 
with him and having a balance on the 
right side of the ledger. 

Bear in mind that there is never any 
great difference in the amount of 
money in the country. It is simply a 
question as to whether it is in the 
banks ready for use or in hiding. If 
every farmer kept a bank account, 
however smail, there never would be 
any great shortage of money in the 
farming sections. Think this over. We 
hold no brief for the banker. We are 
quite well acquainted with his short- 
comings and his longcomings. We are 
looking after the interests of the farm- 
ers. We want them to have money for 
all legitimate business, and we are con- 
fident that in the above we have point- 
ed out the sure way to get it. Don’t 
hide it, but put it where it can be 
working as nearly as possible every 
day in the year. 





GROWING ALFALFA IN THE HUMID 
SECTIONS. 


We have had enough experience in 
growing alfalfa in the humid section 
to justify us in outlining a method 
which, so far as it has been tried in 
that section and the directions care- 
fully followed, has ‘proved a success. 
In the semi-arid regions, or in regions 
where the rainfall is scant, and none 
expected in July and August, we would 
sow alfalfa in June, or as soon there- 
after as we could get sufficient mois- 
ture in the soil. We would not follow 
this method in the humid section, or 
east of the Missouri river, and for rea- 
sons which will appear in a few ex- 
tracts from a letter just received from 
a correspondent in central Illinois: 

He prepared his ground carefully, 
and sowed his alfalfa about June 10th. 
No rain fell for three weeks after- 
wards; and the alfalfa did not grow. 
The foxtail did. He had three rains 





ter one of foxtail. Now he wants to 
know whether he should cut the foxtail 
off as close to the ground as possible, 
or should let it alone. 

We have advised him to mow off the 
foxtail, but not set his mower low 
enough to clip back the alfalfa, for the 
reason that if alfalfa is clipped back 
before it begins to throw out shoots 
from the crown, it will not do anything 
for a week or more. It has been sur- 
prised by being cut off before it is 
ready, and waits. The foxtail will 
grow right along. 

This leads us to again give our phi- 
losophy of growing alfalfa in the hu- 
mid region: The great enemy of al- 
falfa is weeds, of which white clover 
and blue grass are the worst. We have 
advised our readers, if breaking up 
sod, whether clover or timothy, to give 
it thorough cultivation in corn for two 
years and then put it in winter wheat. 
As soon as the shocks are off, it should 
be disked, as our correspondent has 
done, thoroughly and repeatedly, at in- 
tervals of a week. This should be kept 
up until about the 20th of August, 
when the alfalfa should be sown. The 
thorough preparation will in nearly all 
cases give sufficient moisture to ger- 
minate. 

Why do we advise this? First, to 
give opportunity during the first year 
of corn cultivation to germinate and 
kill the weeds that come up that year. 
We advise the second year in corn in 
order to germinate and kill all the 
weeds and grasses that have been 
turned down the first year. The win- 
ter wheat will take care of the weeds 
that grow up the next spring. Then 
the thorough preparation of the ground 
will kill all the fall weeds, and the 
spring weeds’ having been smothered 
out by the wheat, the land will be as 


| nearly as possible weed free, giving a 


| 





in the first half of July, which gave ' 


chance for a full stand of alfalfa. 

The crop should be ready to cut the 
first of June the next year, and this 
will take care of any annual weeds 
that may come up. The alfalfa will 
occupy the ground fully, and repeated 
cuttings will take care of all the an- 
nual weeds. Harrowing the first year 
before and after cutting, and thorough 
disking every year afterwards, will 
keep out to a very great extent at least 
clover and blue grass. Nothing but 
the most thorough disking, however, 
disking that apparently ruins the al- 
falfa, will keep out these weeds. If, as 
in the present case, there has been no 
crop during the summer, we would 
simply disk thoroughly, harrow once a 
week or as often as necessary to keep 
down weeds, thus developing a loose 
dirt mulch, which will conserve mois- 
ture. Alfalfa sown in August, prefer- 
ably towards the last of the month, 
will thus be free from competition 
from either spring or fall weeds, by 
which we mean weeds that germinate 
in the spring and those requiring great- 
er heat that germinate in midsummer. 

Some farmers have been successful 
in seeding with a nurse crop. We 
would not take the chances. A light 
nurse crop will not smother out the 
weeds, and a heavy nurse crop will 
smother out the alfalfa and leave you 
with half a stand. A half stand of 
alfalfa is as good as no stand, and 
should be plowed up and re-seeded. 

In short, our philosophy is this: The 
land must be cultivated in some way 
long enough before the alfalfa is sown 
to get rid of the weeds that germinate 
in the spring at a low temperature, and 
then to take care of the weeds that 
germinate at a high temperature, say 
the last of May or June. By germinat- 
ing and sprouting them, the alfalfa has 
a chance to full occupancy of the soil; 
and if sown the last of August or even 
the first week in September, in the 
latitude of our correspondent, wiil de- 
velop sufficient growth any normal year 
to protect it through the winter. 





SPRING SOWN CLOVER. 


We are very much afraid that in a 
rather large section of our territory 
there will be trouble with the clover 
sown this last spring. We see some 
very fine stands, and then again some 
very poor ones. In many sections there 
will be stands of clover that seem all 
right when the grain is harvested, that 
may seem all wrong a week afterwards 
in case the hot, dry weather continues. 
Again, there are stands where the, 


grain has been heavy and where the 
clover is small, that will thicken up 


oe 
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wonderfully in case a _ soaking rain 
should come very soon after the grain 
crop is harvested. 

We will not go further into the 
causes for this, but the question wil] 
come up: In case there is a total or 
partial failure, what can be done to 
remedy it? For example, suppose the 
farmer has sown clover and timothy, 
and apparently has a good stand of 
timothy and no clover, or but part of 
a stand of clover. Suppose, again, that 
he has a good stand of clover and there 
is no stand of timothy. He cannot very 
well break up his rotation because of 


this. He must try in some way to ree. 
tify it. On this point we make a few 
suggestions: 


Suppose the farmer has no timothy 
and apparently half a stand of clover, 
and wishes to have timothy and clover 
next year. In that case We would wait 
until a few days after the fall rains 
come, sow timothy and harrow the 
field, thus covering it. The harrowing 
will not injure the clover after it has 
been revived by the rain; but it will 
fill out the stand of timothy, which, if 
sown rather early in September, will 
be almost as vigorous next year as if. 
sown last spring. 

Suppose again that his clover stand 
is deficient. We would not risk sow- 
ing clover in the fall later than the 
first of September. A better way would 
be to let it stand until spring and then 
put the clover in with the disk drill, 
just as we have recommended putting 
it in blue grass pasture. We think the 
stand could be renewed in one of these 
ways. It is not safe to judge of the 
stand, however, until rains have come 
and the grasses have had a chance to 
assert themselves, which they will do 
when the weather furnishes the condi- 
tions. Farmers must always look 
ahead as far as possible, and they 
should go to some trouble and expense 
rather than allow their rotation to be 
broken up by failure of a crop of tim- 
othy and clover. 

Where it is plainly evident that the 
stand of clover and timothy is lacking, 
as soon as possible disk the ground to 
conserve moisture, and either disk 
several times afterwards at intervals 
of a week or plow a week or two after 
the first disking, prepare the seed bed 
and sow timothy and clover in August. 
This should give you a good crop of 
both next year. If there is not suffi- 
cient moisture in August, put in winter 
wheat and sow your clover and tim- 
othy next spring. 





HAIRY VETCH FOR SANDY SOIL. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I notice that a plant called vetch 
is recommended very highly for fer- 
tilizing poor or wornout soil. Would 
it be all right for sandy soil in lowa? 
Has it ever been experimented with in 
this state? If so, with what results? 
Where may the seed be procured?” 

Vetch has not been grown much in 
the corn belt. It is a legume like clo- 
ver and alfalfa, and consequently en- 
riches the soil on which it grows with 
nitrogen. Like other legumes, it is 
very rich in protein and furnishes ©x- 
cellent feed for growing animals or 
milch cows. 

As yet vetch is used mostly as a 
cover crop for orchards. Here it, is 
sown during the middle of the sum- 
mer and turned under early the next 
spring. As a forage plant it has col- 
siderable value. It is then seeded at 
the rate of half a bushel to a bushel 
to the acre, with three-fourths to 4 
bushel of wheat or rye, during August 
or early September. Early the next 
spring the mixture furnishes excellent 
pasture and later may be cut for hay. 

Our experience has been that it 1s 
very hard to get a stand. Either the 
seed lacks germinating power, or else 
the soil is in need of inoculation with 
the vetch root bacteria. But after the 
plant once gets a start, it grows SO 
luxuriantly that it clings like a weed 
around the place for years. - 

Vetch undoubtedly has a place in 
Iowa as an orchard cover crop, and on 
poor, sandy soils might be used with 
profit as green manure. Quite possibly 
vetch may find a place as a forage 
crop, in which case it will be sown 
with small grain which will hold up 
the recumbent foliage. 

At present the biggest objection to 
vetch is the high price of seed. It 
costs $3 to $4 for enough to seed an 
acre. Seed may be obtained at any of 
| the commercial seed houses. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER ON PUBLIC 
QUESTIONS. 


A Mzessachusetts correspondent 


writes us: 

“IT am glad to note that there is at 
least one agricultural paper in the 
country which is not afraid to discuss 
state and national legislation which 
touches the farmers’ interests. I am 
also glad to note that there is one 
paper that is willing to devote a col- 
umn or two each week to a Sunday 
school lesson. As a rule, you know, 
the agricultural press shies at politics 
and religion. I am enjoying your pa- 
per very much, reading your political 
editorials and your Sunday school les- 

;. I read the lessons because I en- 
iov vour discussion and analysis of the 
Keep up the good 


sons. 


Scripture passages. 
Work - 


This is a sample of a good many let- 




















ters received commending our course 
in advocating such measures as we be- 
lieve will tend to promote the farm- 
ers’ interests, and that, too, without 
regard to Who proposes them. Occa- 
sionally, of course, we get a letter of 
( icism. For example, here is one 
fr an Iowa correspondent. Speak- 
ing ef our comments on the rate Dill, 
he A 

1 give all the credit to Senator 
Cu ins and a few others. We demo- 
( ecit our representatives gave 
m ( han Senator Cummins and 
his friends. Why ignore them in your 
| . 

Now, to be frank about it, the time 
hs ome when we will have to quit 
t a public man or a private 
citizen as either democrat or republi 
Cu ) simpie reason that these 
ter eh used in connection with 
pul mes r have meger any 
mea e \\ must class citizens as 
i ej ivor ¢ the rule oft 

un I big busine and 

or the rule of le com- 
i , 

iply a contest as to whether 

the | ed Siates shall be ruled for all 

ti 2 it organizations of capital, 

or } be governed by the 

( ! other words, it is 

r there is to be 

ich, as all our 

i ) mean and was 

to mean government by the 
uusiness” knows no poli 
r, no pa aids both 
they are nearly equat 
he dominant party when 
ce is complete. It cares 
not ut € e1 »publicanism 
( they used to 
I ) ply cares for 
Line business.” At 
pi it it s lly with the re- 
pul ican pal d), not because 
as anything in common with what 
t hal o1 tood for, but because 
t party is in the majority. If the 
C locrats (so-called were to come 
into power, “big busi s”’ would affili- 
ate With them. Duri last year of 
congress the interests could generally 
re'y upon a sufficient number of dem- 
ccrats (so-called) in the house and in 
the senate to join with them. Aldrich 
couid get a dozen democratic votes 
Whenever he went after them. 

\\ ave not given the democrats, as 

such, credit for passing the rate bill 
se it Was not a democratic mea- 
§ We have not given Cummins, 


Dolliver, Bristow, Beveridge and others 
credit because they are republicans, 
but simply because they stood for what 
we believe to be the interests of the 
people; and it is to the credit of the 
democrats (so-called)) that the maior- 
ity aided these leaders in the fight they 
made for truly democratic government 
~ , lat is, government by the people. 
rhis is not a new pesition for Wal- 


laces’ Farmer to take. Before the pa- 


that 


i was ever established, we made a 
( *. IM Pre’ i : > 
ae ie light for the enactment of 
(3) ywre « . 
'€ 10Wa raie law, a movement which 


Was headed 


by a republican governor, 
Larrabee. ; 


— We did tnis not because he 
Was a republican, but because he stood 
for right things. We made a fight for 
the enactment of the interstate com- 
merce law, because it was the right 
thing; and in this we were ably sup- 
ported by democrats. In 1906 we made 
a fight for Roosevelt’s rate bill, and 
fais fight Was headed by Senator Dol- 
‘tied We supported him not because 
Vas a republican, but because he 
stood for right things. 
We took 
for a prim 
that 


the stand at the beginning 
ary law on the broad ground 
the people, and not a clique of 
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politicians, had the right to say whom 
they should nominate for office. We 
took a stand in favor of a postals sav- 
ings bill, because we ‘believed that the 
putting of the hoards of the foreigners 
into circulation woul be for the bene- 
fit of the whole people. We are not 
satisfied with the bill as it is, because 
as it stands it will simply pile these 
hoards in New York banks, where they 
can be used for the purposes of “big 
business.” 

In every one of these fights we met 
with the same kind of criticism and 
experienced the same kind of misun- 
derstanding. 

We expect to stand for right things 
without regard to politics and partisan- 
ship, but simply because they are 
right; and we expect nine-tenths or 
more of our subscribers to stand with 
us. It will be noticed that every mea- 
sure we championed (save the 
election of railroad commissioners by 
the people, and in this we were wrong) 
recognized after its enact- 
ment as in the interest of the people. 
No one would think of attempting to 
repeal the Iowa rate law. No one for 
a moment would think of attempting to 
repeal the commerce law. 
The effort to emasculate the Roosevelt 


one, 





been 


has 





interstate 





rate bill has failed. We opposed the 
Taft bill as first introduced, because 
it was a reactionary movement and 
tended to restore the government of 
“big business.”” We stood by the pro- 
gzressives, both republican and demo- 
cratic, because they were carrying out 
the true policies of Larrabee and of 
Roosevelt, and we are giad that they 
succeeded in removing the reactionary 
features of tl bi!l as originally intro: 
que | 

First and las Wallaces’ Farmer 
stands by the ‘icultural interests. 
We will defend the measures that we 


hink are calculated to promote those 


sts, and we shall not stop to in- 

quire to what party or faction a man 
belongs, or who favors or who opposes. 
Our ef ts in the past fifteen years 
with Wallaces’ Farmer, and for fifteen 
ears before that in other papers, 
ould satisfy the people that we stand 
foi cir interests, at least what we 
believe to be their interests, and should 
entitle us to their confiden and sup- 
port. We are ready at any time to 
e our reasons for the faith that is 
The sooner western farmers quit 
judging men by the parties they belong 
to and hold them responsible for what 


hey do and what measures they stand 
for, the better it will be for them. 


PREVENTION OF HOG CHOLERA. 


We do not often have much hog 


cholera in years of high-priced corn. 


Sometimes farmers draw the conclu- 


that corn is the cause of cholera, 


sion 


on the line of fallacious reasoning ex- 


pressed by the Latin phrase which 


translate: “After a thing, then be- 


cause of that thing.” This reasoning 


is frequently wrong. Because a cCer- 


tain event follows a certain other 
event, it follow that the first 
is the cause of the second. It is true 
that cholera is much more common in 
years of cheap corn than when corn is 
dear, but the corn the cause of 
the cholera. An exclusive corn diet, 
which is frequently given when corn 
is cheap hogs out of condition 
and renders them liable to a high death 
rate in case cholera comes. 

Hog cholera is essentially a germ 
disease. This seems to be established, 
although veterinarians have been in 
dispute for a long time as to the partic- 
ular germ. They have concluded now 
that it is neither the germ formerly 
recognized as the germ of hog cholera, 
nor that of swine plague, both of which 
have been seen; but by a germ which 
they have not been able as yet to see. 
At any rate it seems to be settled that 
it is a germ disease; and therefore the 
best way to prevent hog cholera is to 
take every precaution to prevent hog 
cholera from a distance or near home 
from finding entrance to your herd. 

We would like to make some sug- 
gestions: If your neighbor’s hogs are 
said to have cholera, don’t, at his re- 
quest or without it, go nosing around 
to see them. Keep away from his 
farm. If your owr hogs are taken with 
some infectious disease, don’t ask your 
neighbor to come and see them. Ask 
him to keep away. Do the first for the 
protection of ycur own herd and the 


does not 


is not 


puts 


et 








second for the protection of his. If 
you buy any hogs, either for breeding 
or feeding purposes, quarantine them 
on your place; that is, keep them in 
a separate yen at a distance from your 
hogs for at least two weeks. Be very 
particular about this, if there should 
be outbreaks of cholera this fall. If 
you have breeding hogs, don’t take 
them to the fair unless you have assur- 
ance beforehand that the hogs at the 
fair will be under veterinary inspection 
and care; and when you take them 
home from the fair, don’t put them 
with your herd for two weeks. 

If the germ does not find entrance to 
your farm, you are not going to have 
hog cholera. You may have something 
like it, something that may kill your 
hogs, but it won’t be cholera. Not for 
the purpose of keeping out the chol- 
era, but for general health purposes, 
have everything sanitary about the 
place. Haul out the manure; spread 
it on the pastures and meadows. See 
that your hogs have a supply of pure 
water. Dip them once a month unless 
they are in an advanced state of preg- 
nancy, not likely at this time of the 
year, and in that case sprinkle well 
With the dip. Keep them clean. Feed 
them as varied a diet as you can. Give 
them all the pasture that you can. This 
will reduce the chances of your hogs 
taking the cholera to the minimum. 


WINTER WHEAT SOWING. 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
you could give me any 
regarding sowing wheat 
or oats stubble this 
then drilling in 
stubble for win- 


“T wonder if 
information 
in a piece of wheat 
and 


« Tt) + ly 
fall, just disking 


the wheat, leaving the 


te protection. Plowing the stubble 
turns under all of the stubble and 
weeds, etc., and leaves the ground per- 
fe vy bare. I was thinking that where 
the ground is bare, loose and in good 
shape, one or two diskings would be 


satisfactory, and I could then drill in 
| would it do to not disk 





at all it ji drill in the wheat where 
the ground is very loose and generally 
stays in that condition?” 

Let us think over this a minute. 
\\ d in all portions of the 
vinter wh country is a proper seed 
bed. What is a proper seed bed? A 
bed of which the lower part is quite 


upper two or three inch- 
es loose and friable, not dust, but what 
“lively” soil. 


conditions this seed 


bed can be secured by first disking, 
then plowing, harrowing after the 
plow, then disking again or rolling with 
the disk roller. We say a seed bed 
can be secured in this way under aver- 


There are parts of our 
erritory, for example in western Kan- 
and Nebraska, where the rainfall 
where frequently a couple of 
better than plowing. The 
trouble with the land in at least a por- 
tion of that section is that it gets too 
loose, and a method which works well 
in an average country, and especially 
on land that is more or less clay, 

Id not work in a soil of that char- 


age conditions. 





IS light, 


diskings are 


VW i] 
Wout 


acter. 

Now to come to our correspondent’s 
question, Which we probably cannot an- 
swer to his satisfaction: In the first 
place, it is not usually good farming 
to put wheat after wheat; wheat after 
oats is better. If we were putting 
wheat on either, the first thing we 
would do would be to disk it.. If the 
land is clay, this will conserve the 
moisture. Whatever the land may be, 
if there is any moisture at all, it will 
start the shatterings, whether of oats 
or wheat, to growing. It is important 
to do this in the case of wheat, and 
then to plow it under or disk it again 
in case Hessian fly is to be apprehend- 
ed. In such sections it would be en- 
tirely unsafe to sow wheat after vol- 
unteer wheat, as it would be almost 
certain to be affected by the fly. 

Having done this, wé¢ would wait and 
see what the conditions may be. No 
man can tell now what the conditions 
will be in August or the first of Sep- 


tember, nor can anyone decide exactly, 


he will do until he knows what 
the conditions are. The main point is 
to secure the proper seed bed. We 
would not drill in wheat on either oats 
or wheat stubble without preparation 
of the seed bed. 

The main thought of our correspond- 
ent seems to be to get something to 
furnish winter protection. Why not 


what 
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how oats, harrowing them in just be- 
fore seeding the wheat? The oats will 
grow and furnish sufficient winter pro- 
tection, and will not interfere with 
the wheat, while the winter’s freezing 
will kill the oats. We think this is a 
better way to secure winter protection 
than to try some new method of pre- 
paring the seed bed. Given an ideal 
for the seed bed, the farmer must de- 
termine for himself how he will secure 
it. One method will do on one farm 
in one section in one season, but it 
may not do on another. In discussing 
methods we have to keep in mind the 
general average conditions, and not 
peculiar conditions either east or west. 





STORING MOISTURE IN THE SOIL. 


Bulletin No. 114, issued by the sub- 
station of the University of Nebraska, 


located at North Platte, 300 miles 
west of Omaha, should be carefully 
studied by farmers of western and 


central Nebraska and Kansas, and all 


who are farming in the regions of 
scanty rainfall. The Nebraska sub- 
station is located about two miles 


south of North Platte, Nebraska. A 
portion of it is what is known as 
bench land, being second bottom, and 
the larger part ot it tableiand and 
canyon pasture. None of it is under 
irrigation. This sub-station was estab- 
lished five or six years ago, and Pro- 
fessor Snyder, the superintendent, has 
been doing some excellent work in 
studying the best methods of handling 
soil where the rainfall runs from six- 
teen to twenty-four inches annually. 
This bulletin takes up the necessity 
of storing water in the soil during 
periods of wet weather, to be used 


during periods of drouth. It shows 
how water is conserved in the soil 


through cultivation, and explains the 
necessity of keeping the surface soil 
loose and in a receptive condition to 


get out the water which has been 
stored. Professor Snyder says that 
by the method of summer tilling 


which has been practiced there, irom 
forty to fifty per cent of the season's 
rainfall has been stored for the 
of the subsequent crops. He shows 
that lands under cultivation absorb 
water much more freely than lands not 
cultivated or which are covered with 
grass, and that land under thorough 
cultivation loses but little water below 
the first foot by surface evaporation, 
if the surface mulch is kept in good 
condition. A growing crop uses water 
from the land in proportion to the 
growth of the dry matter in the crop. 
Land under summer tillage or thor- 
ough cultivation, from May Ist to Sep- 


use 


tember Ist, on this station farm has 
accumulated from five and one-half 
to seven inches more water in the 


first six feet of soil taan similar lands 
growing a crop, and the water so 
stored has been equal to from forty 
to fifty per cent of the rainfall for the 


same period. He finds that water 
stored in the subsoil to a depth of 
six feet is available for the use of 


farm crops, and that alfalfa is able 
to draw water from much deeper area, 
He finds that grass crops, such as al- 
falfa aud brome grass, dry the sub- 
soil to such an extent that the first 
crop following grass is entirely de- 
pendent on the season’s rainfall for its 
moisture supply. 

Hundreds of farmers from lowa and 
other states in the humid region have 
gone into the semi-arid regions dur- 
ing the past three or four years. ‘ The 
rainfall in these regions during these 
years has been considerably above the 
normal, and under this increased rain- 
fall the necessity for doing dry farm- 
ing, that is, for tilling the land one 
year and growing a crop the next two 
or three, has not been impressed upon 
them. In the very nature of things 
there will come a season of dry years, 
such as there always has in the past, 
when the rainfall in this section will 
be below the normal instead of above 
it. When these years eome, those 
farmers who have not been studying 
the question of saving moisture will 
not be able to grow profitable crops. 
We urge our readers in all that sec- 
tion, therefore, to secure this bulletin 
from the Nebraska station and study 
it as they studied their arithmetics 
and spelling books when they were 
boys. The bulletin can be had free 
of charge by addressing a request for 
it to the Director of the Experiment 
Station, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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(4) 
THE POLLINATION OE CLOVER. 


We have for the past year been en- 
deavoring to get light on this subject, 
which was supposed to have been set- 
tled long ago, whether clover depends 
altogether for pollination upon insects, 
self-fertilizing. We 
very quick way of 


or whether it is 


suggested a 


have 


determining this matter; namely, by 
putting the florets, when they first 
show pink, and before any insect can 
possibly find entrance, under a com- 


and thus determin- 
ion. Is it, a8 some men 
lized in advance? Now 
seems to us, could be 
very easily any man who 
has access to a compound microscope 
and knows how to use it. We cannot 


settle i 


pound microscope, 
their 


le 
claim, st 


ing condi 
I té rt? 
this question, it 


l hy 
Settied DY 


may ask: Why 
tion? We answer: 
it has seemed to us of late 
the previous answers Were unsatisfac- 
tory. No theory that we have yet 
heard suggested accounts for the facts. 
vields abundantly in 
is a practical failure in others. 
or absence 

really a Weather 
er seed yields best on 
rather thin land, and seldom yields 
well on rich bottom land. Is this due 
to the abundance of leaf growth on the 


one band, or the lack of it on the 


open up 
Because 
years that 


Someole 


this ques 


Clover some 
years 
Is this due 
of insects, or 1s lt 
problem? CC 


io the presence 


wo r 


othe Clover seeds well in dry sea- 
sons and poorly in wet seasons. Has 
the abundance or scarcity of insects 
anything to do with this? It is true 
that by excluding Dumblebees and the 
larger insects there is scant seeding of 
clover; yet there is always some. Is 
this due to self-fertilizing, or have 
some sinall insects, like thrips, done 
the business? 


not settled in our own opin- 
‘pted the teachings 
this subject from 
In all these 


We are 
ion, 
of the scientists on 
the days of Darwin down. 


but have acce 





years, however, we have never been 
able to convince farmers that a forty- 
acre field of clover can be fertilized by 
a few humblebees here and there, or 
by any imaginable number of them. 
There are some things in agriculture 
that are a pted, we think, on insut- 
ficient grounds. This could not be 
avoided thirty, or even twenty, years 
ayo We have agricultural colleges 
now in plenty, supplied with every de- 
vice they ask for, and there are some 
questi s that should be seti!ted beyond 
peradventure The pollination of clo- 
ver is ove of them. Another th we 





timothy a 
acce pre d 
from 


con- 


might me 
perenbial? rhis 
without question by 
ve » vear, simply 
after year 


mew iat 


ntion is this Is 
? ' has bee 
the writers 
ar because it 
after 
decreasing 
that it is 


these 


' 
tinued year one sow 
ing, though in se 
quantities, Does this 
a true perennial? We mention 
merely as samples of questions that 
ought to be settled detinitely whenever 
we have the opportunity to settle 


them. 


prove 


A WELL-ORGANIZED BUSINESS. 


When we 
bitter strugztes 
labor, of the poverty 
the cities, of the strifes between 
viduals and families, when we 
the constant effort of the rich to grind 


read of the strikes and 
between capital and 
and suffering in 
indi- 
note 


the poor; in short, the misery of hu- 
mankind, the more apalling as we be- 
come better acquainted with it, all 
through lack of perfect organization, 
we turn with great pleasure to that 


best of all organized industries, the 
production of honey and the perpetua- 


tion of the raee, that is going on in 
the beehive from year to year. 

Here there is no boss. Every class 
and every individual knows by most 
wonderful instinct its place and its 
duty. ‘The queen (or more. strictly 
speaking, the mother bee, for she ex- 


ercises no authority whatever) under- 
stands that it is her business to keep 
up the supply of eggs, keeping in view 
always the season's requirements. The 


greater the flow of honey, the more 
eggs she lays. As the flow of honey 
ceases, she reduces the number, as 


though guided by a wisdom more than 
human. 

This same queen bee has a very 
clear idea of her own dignity and im- 
portance. She permits no rival, but 
submits to the restraint which the 
hive compels, and when her oldest 
royal daughter comes of age, with the 
rearing of which she has had nothing 
to do beyond laying the egg, she makes 
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a virtue of necessity and leaves the 
hive to her children, in order to be in- 
dependent, taking with her a sufficient 
number of the members of the family 
with which she is best acquainted. She 
recognizes the fact that there cannot 
be two queens in one hive, and she 
must get out, which she does with the 


best urace she can. 
The younger bees understand per- 
fectiy that it is their business to take 


care of the brood, and they do so with- 
out instruction and without complaint. 
The older bees, all of them undevel- 
oped queens, drones excepted, under- 
stand that it is their business to make 
and no man in charge of a 
railroad or industrial corpora- 


honey, 


xreat 


tion ever worked more intelligently 
than do these same worker bees. 
The drone understands that he is a 


gentleman of leisure, Kept in excessive 
numbers to make sure that the young 
queen will be mated with some one of 
them. They all seem to understand 
that after a certain period their useful- 
ness is past. They then cluster them- 
selves on the outside of the hive and 
perish. They have had their day, and 
whether satisfied with it or not, they 
simply subinit. 

This whole hive simply realizes the 
dream of the most advanced sociolo- 
gists, when everyone will have his 
work, will have an equal share in the 
results, While those who cannot do 
anything, whether through their own 
fault or not, to promote the welfare of 
the rest, miserably perish. The ants 
probably have quite as systematic an 
organization; and we suppose it was 
probably because Solomon knew more 
about ants than he did about bees and 


their ways, that he said: 


“Go to the ant, thou sluggard; 
Consider her ways, and be wise. 


” 


J. DEANE WILLIS TO JUDGE SHORT- 
HORNS AT IOWA STATE FAIR. 


It will be a source of considerable 
to Short-horn breeders to 
that the Hon. J. Deane Willis, 
the toremost Short-horn breed- 
world, is to judge the Short- 


gratification 
learn 
Olle ot 


ers in the 
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Upper lowa University 


One of the oldest and best of Towa’s many colleges. 
i aims to beget intelligence, power, 


a rich and varied curriculum of studies; 


Maintains high standards. Offers 
character Its 


faculty cousists of a strong corps of scholarly men and women who are trained teachers. 

Athletic Training of the best; Y. M.C. A. and Y. W. C. A.; Literary Societies; Training 
in Debate, Oratory and Dramatics; Music, instrumental and vocal; Painting and Drawing. 
Academy, classical, normal and commercial, school of education. 


Beautifully located at Fayette, 


Iowa, one of Iowa's most picturesque tow! 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR CATALOGUE 


or other information hneern 


President R. Wat 


> 4 rn 


ing courses of study, student expenses, stud 


on Cooper, 


nt life t t 
| ) 


Fayette, lowa 








lowa breeders will exhibit in even 
more liberal numbers than usual, tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity which 
is «weirs in having Mr. Willis pass 
judgment upon their cattle. 





STATE FAIR LIVE STOCK ENTRIES 
CLOSE AUGUST 1. 

Farmer 

exhibits of 


con- 
live 
should 


Readers of Wallaces’ 


templating making 
lowa 
fact 
close August Ist. If 
ready made entries and desire to ex- 
fair, many of our 
don’t fail to make your 
entry 


stock at the State Fair 


not overlook the that the entries 


you have not al- 


hibit at the which 
readers should, 
If you haven't 
Mr. J. C. Simpson, 
Iowa State Fair, Des 
Moines, Iowa, advising him of the 
names of the animals you desire to en- 
ter, and you can fill in the application 
blanks afterwards. In order to be sure 
of a place, you will have to make the 
entries before August Ist, without fail. 
Everything points to the greatest fair 
that has ever vet been held. The en- 
tries in live stock are coming in splen- 
didly, and by the time the entries close 
it is likely that all available space will 
The machinery exhibit, too, 
be the best it has ever 

and the 


Simpson 
sparing any pains to 


entries at once. 


blanks, write sec- 


retary of the 


be taken. 
promises to 
been. Secretary 
board are not 
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J. DEANE WILLIS, GREAT ENGLISH 


STOCK JUDGE. 





horn cattle at the Iowa State Fair this 
year. Mr. Willis has long been recog- 
nized as one of the keenest judges of 
Short-horn cattle in the old country, 
and his passing upon the Short-horns 
at the Iowa State Fair this year adds 
much to the interest of this great fea- 


ture of the state fair. Since the spring 
of 1890, when Mr. Willis purchased 
thirty-three yearling heifers and the 


two bulls, Scottish Archer and Captain 
of the Guard, from the Cruickshank 
herd, he has been a strong factor in 
the upbuilding of the Short-horn breed, 
and has probably produced more high- 
priced Short-horns than any other 
Scotch or English breeder, his Baxton 
Manor herd being famous for the show 
cattle it has produced, as well as for 
the high-priced bulls which have gone 
to South America and to the United 
States and Canada. He is a keen stu- 
dent, a thorough judge, and the lowa 
State Fair management are to be most 
heartily congratulated upon having 
been so fortunate as to induce Mr. 
Willis to make the trip to Iowa to 
judge the Short-horns. Iowa and other 
western Short-horn breeders are no 
less to be congratulated upon having 
the opportunity to watch Mr. Willis’ 
work. It adds greatly to the interest 
in the shew, and it is to be hoped that 





make the Iowa State Fair the most 
interesting and enjoyable that has yet 


been held. The amusement features 
are clean and wholesome, and will 
prove very enjoyable. 


MALE ANIMALS RUNNING AT LARGE 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“[ would like to know whether I 
can collect damages for a fine two- 
year-old mare getting badly cut in a 
wire fence, the trouble being caused 
by a two-year-old pony stallion run- 
ning at large on the road and jumping 
into my pasture. One of my neighbors 
persists in turning his stock out and 
letting them feed on my road. I have 
told him several times to keep them 
up, but until this accident he has not 
done so. The stallion has caused con- 
siderable trouble this summer, some- 
times attacking teams that travel the 
road. What is the law with regard to 
letting a stallion run at large; also 
with regard to stock feeding on the 
public roads?” 

Section 2312 of the Code requires 
the owner of any stallion, jack, bull, 
boar or buck to restrain the same, and 
reads: “Any person may take pos- 
session of any such animal running at 








large in the county in which such per- 
son resides, or in which hg occupies or 
uses real estate, 
of to any constable in the coun 
where taken, who shall sell the animal 
so taken at public auction to the high- 
est bidder for cash, having given ten 
days’ notice of the time and place of 
sale, describing the property, by post- 
ing the same in three public places in 
the township wherein such animal was 
found at large. Out of the proceeds 
of sale he shall pay all costs and any 
damage done by said animal, to be in- 
vestigated and determined by him, and 
pay the remainder irto the county 
treasury for the use of the county. If 
lega: proof be made to the 
auditor by the owner of said animal of 
his right thereto at any time within 
twelve months from the sale, he shall 
order the proper amount to be paid 
to the owner out of any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
If the owner, or any for him, 
shall, on or before the day of the sale, 
pay the costs thus far made, and all 
damages, to be determined by the con- 
stable if the parties cannot and 
make satistactory proof of owner- 
ship, the constable shall the 
animal to him.” 


and give notice there- 


county 


person 


agree 
his 


release 





Section 2315 reads as follows: “In- 
stead of distraining trespassing stock 
or animals, the injured person may 
recover all damages caused thereby 
in an action against the owner there- 


of, and may join therein the owner of 
the land from which it escaped, if he 
is liable therefor. If distrained stock 
or animals escape or are released 
without the consent of the distraining 
party, he may recover his damages as 
above provided, with the 
costs of distraint made prior to such 
escape or release.” ; 

Our correspondent can probably col- 
lect damages from the owner of this 
stallion by suit at law in settle- 
ment cannot be agreed upon between 
them. 

With regard to the 
stock on the publie road, the 
the land, or the occupant, has a right 
io pasture or mow the side of the road 
adjoining his land, and no one else has 
any right on it except for the purpose 
of travel. 


costs, and 


case 


pasturing of 
owner of 


BETTER FARMING. 
A business farmer 
drove in his automobile from Council 
Bluffs three-fourths of the way across 
Iowa, stopped at the Farmer office as 
he passed through Des Moines. In 
speaking of crop conditions, he said: 
“[ never saw the ground in such splen- 
did condition at this season of the 
year. This is partly due to the weath- 
er conditions; there has been less ral 
than usual. But the work put on the 
fields is entitled to much of the credit 
for the fine condition of the fields. 
is not many years since the lowa 
farmer did not think it necessary to 
do more than plow the ground and 
harrow it once in preparation for the 


who recently 


seed corn. He cultivated when the 
weeds got such a start that cultiva- 
tion was needed to kill them. That 
has changed rapidly in the last ten 


years. Now he plows, harrows, disks, 
double disks, harrows, and continues 
this until he has the ground in the 
finest possible condition. He does 
most of the weed killing when the 
weeds are only started. He cultivates 
to keep the ground in the finest pos 
sible tilth, so the fine roots can pene- 
trate the soil in every direction, an 
he keeps the surface soil loose so the 
ground water must come up through 
the growing crops instead of evaporat- 
ing from the surface.” 

The farmer of the Mississipp- val- 
ley is more and more becoming a scl 
entific farmer. His greatest need now 
is more help. 
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HUUSE-CLEANING IN ILLINOIS. 


States and cities as well as houses, 


and particularly old houses, require 
thorovgh cleaning from time to time. 
The slatternly housekeeper puts off 
cleaning as long as she can, until the 
dirt becomes unendurable, or until 
some member of the family shows 
signs of failing health and becomes ill. 
she cleans house, often aiter 
paying a doctor's bill. 

Cities and states are very apt to fol- 
fortunately evil 


Then 


method; 
things 
Political conditions, 


low the same 
rrupting 


own cure in time. 


and ct work out their 


household conditions, become in 
unendurable, and good men in 

states and cities feel the neces- 

working reformation, or, in 
words, house-cleaning. Their 
first efforts are likely to prove abor- 
tive. House-cleaning becomes easier 
through experience. 

There is an old motto that when 
things come to the worst they begin 
to mend. Illinois evidently has come 
to the worst and is beginning to mend. 
Her citizens are striking out—wildly, 
it is true, but in dead earnest, and “the 
day of her redemption draweth nigh.” 
lllinois has been out of touch with her 


like 
tin e 
these 
sity of 
other 


sister states for some time. North, 
south, east and west of her there have 
been various reforms in legislation. 


These have been attempted in Illinois, 
but failed as uniformly as they have 
been successful in the surrounding 
states. There is a reason for this. 

It could not be expected that a state 
dominated by a great city like Chicago, 
a great financial and manufacturing 


center, aided by a city largely influ- 
enced by the whisky trust, would take 
the lead in reform. “Where the car- 


cass is, the buzzards gather together.” 
Outside of these cities and East St. 
Louis, Illinois is largely a farming 
state, sparsely settled, as all farming 
states are. Farmers everywhere are 
in the habit of voting a straight party 
ticket. There was once a reason for 
that, because at one time there was a 
difference between the parties. That 
time is past. 

This indicates the remedy: We used 
to call it 1 Iowa the “bad man plank.” 
That is, when a party put up a bad 
man, scratch him. Vote for the good 
man, no matter what his party. It was 
difficult to do this when there was a 
real difference of principle in party 
platforms. There is none now. Evi- 
dently there is none in Illinois at least, 
when a score or more of democrats 
could be bribed to vote for a repub- 
lican senator. We do not care to draw 
a distinction between the moral char- 
acter of the briber and the bribed. If 
we had any sympathy to waste on 
either, it would go out to the bribed, 
for he is the first to be exposed and 
punisiied, while the briber, even if he 
is exposed, is likely to escape punish- 
ment, and is just as likely as not to 
wrap the robe of his assumed self- 
righteousness about him and go to 
church. 

In short, so long as the combination 
of politicians who rule Illinois can de- 
pend on the farmers voting a straight 
ticket, every attempt at house-cleaning 
will be futile and abortive. Whenever 
i any state the politicians are given 
to understand that the party vote can 
hot be counted on unless the candidate 
IS a square man, upright, honest, able, 
they will be smart enough to put up 
that kind of a man. They are not 
always like ly to do it otherwise. 

Our sy1 mpathy goes out to these 
house-cleaners in Illinois. Why? Not 
me go on moral grounds. Farmers in 
ped Pay tive es we st have to market 
nae dene Stock in Illinois, and hence 

. interested in a clean city and 
a clean state. Their grain is inspected 


soe ga and they want honest in- 
i Nn, Which they do not get when 
ai pas ctors are appointed for polit- 
. asons. For this reason, the en- 
tire west is interested in clean politics 
In that state 

Rete hope the next legislature will 
BN Mlinois a real primary, and that 


public 


seages Opinion will proteet it from be- 

Rit nh out py the supreme court 
val a! 7 

1 technical grounds. We hope it will 


Live the 


commission plan of govern- 
ment, 


; and thus purify the cities. It is 
A — ing for the e ntire middle west 
pores -! to do business with a state 
Pitan > the political management is so 
Scanda ous. so utterly outrageous. that 
a decent man must be sickened by even 
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reading the reports of it in the papers. 
Let the house-cleaning be thorough 
and effective, and then let it be re- 
peated at every election. 





DODDER IN CLOVER AND ALFALFA 


An Illinois correspondent sends us 
a sample of clover dodder and writes: 

“When cutting my oats I find this 
vine in it. This was seeded to clover 
and timothy this spring. What is the 
best way to get rid of it? Wouid it 
do to sow wheat, or would it be best 
to put it to corn?” 

The dodder was introduced with clo- 
ver seed, and will cause very litile 
trouble to other plants. Either wheat 
or corn may be planted next year with- 
out damage from dodder. 

Another correspondent sends us a 
sample of alfalfa dodder and writes: 

“This weed affects my alfalfa; I can 
not find any place where it is connect- 
ed with the ground. I have cut one 
crop of alfalfa and wish to leave the 
next crop for seed. At present there 
are forty spots ranging from two .0o 
eight feet across, in a ten-acre field. I 
have hoed them all up, which seems 
to get away with it there, but other 
spots appear. Can dodder seed be 
cleaned out of alfalfa?” 

Dodder is a dangerous foe of alfalfa 
and clover growing. There are several 
kinds of dodder; one kind affects red 
clover mainly, and there are two kinds 
which attack alfalfa, the small and the 
large seeded. After a field is once in- 
fested with dodder, the only thing to 
be done is to thoroughly clean out and 
destroy all infested spots. If infesta- 
tion is general, the field must be plowed 
before the dodder seeds. would 
not cut infested alfalfa for seed unless 
we had thoroughly cleaned out the 
field. Small seeded alfalfa dodder and 
clover dodder seed may be cleaned 
from alfalfa by running the seed over 
a sieve with twenty meshes to inch of 
number 30 to 34 wire. It is practically 
impossible to clean the large-seeded 
alfalfa dodder from alfalfa seed. 


a 
We 


The most practical way to handle 
dodder is to avoid buying clover or 
alfalfa seed which contains it. Dod- 


der seed is of a dirty brown or gray 
color, with a spherical shape and a 
roughened surface. It is slightly 


smaller than clover or alfalfa seed. 

Clover or alfalfa seed containing 
dodder should never be used. Dodder 
infested seed is practically unsalable 
in Europe, and as a consequence many 
tons of infested seed are exported to 
the United States. Europe recognizes 
the dangerous character of dodder; we 
also must awake to it. 

We advise our readers who sowed 
clover this spring to make a careful 
examination of their new seeding for 
dodder. It may be easily recognized 
as a small, thread-like vine, wound 
tightly around the clover and not at- 
tached to the ground. 





GOATS AND SHEEP. 


correspondent 
a hun- 


An eastern Iowa 
that he has bought 
dred and sixty acres of brush pasture, 
hundred goats on it, 
not going to be 
He wants to 
sheep to 


that he has three 
but fears they are 
able to eat all the brush. 
know if it would pay to get 


help eat the brush and weeds; if so, 
whether sheep and goats would do 
well together, and also whether he 


should get ewes or lambs. 

Our correspondent evidently has too 
much brush for the number of goats. 
It would be better for him to put the 
three hundred goats on eighty acres, 
keep them on it till they finished the 
job, and then turn them on the other 
eighty acres. It usually takes goats 
about two years to convert a brush 
patch into blue grass pasture. 

We would not advise him to get 
either lambs or sheep to eat down the 
brush. If he should decide to buy 
sheep, however, we would advise him 
to get western sheep that are accus- 
tomed to hard conditions. If he could 
get either Minnesota or Wisconsin 
sheep that used to that kind of 
business, he would have better results. 
Under no circumstances should he buy 
lambs. They require the very best 
feed and care and will not thrive un- 
der hard conditions. Goats prefer 
brush and sprouts for a living and 
grass for dessert. Sheep prefer grass 
for a living, but are quite willing to 
indulge largely in dessert in the shape 


are 








of brush 


are 
shade as possible. It 
ness of 
darkness. 
selves from the 
which afterwards becomes the grub in 
the head 
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I haa hoon toid that 
folks won’t read it, but if you are thinking about getting 
an automobile, you will read with interest every word—it 
may save you hundreds of dollars of unnecessary expense. 


A Car Built for You 


The sales of Maxwell 5-Pas- 
senger, 30 H. P. Touring Cars 
and Maxwell 12 H. P. Runa- 
bouts have been enormous, yet 
a number of farmers write me 
that they want a car with de- 
tachable Tonneau. As a result 
of these many requests, I have 
built a car especially to fill your 
needs—(shown above with ton- 
neau detached). Itisabig, hand- 
some, 30 H. P., 2-Passenger 
Roadster that can be changed in 
three minutesintoasmart, stylish 
4-Passenger TouringCar. With 
Tonneau off, there is ample 
carrying space on the rear plat- 
form. When the wife or family 
want an outing, on the Tonneau 
goesinajiffy. If you could have 
a car built specially for you, 
wouldn’t it be just such a one? 


A Stylish Car 


The picture of the car speaks for it. 
Here is an automobile that the wealth- 
iest man is proud to own. Note the 
long Wheel-base (110 inches) and 
big wheels and tires (34x 4 inches). 
Men who have formerly owned only 
the highest priced cars, costing $3,000 
or $4,000, find in this MAXWELL 
at $1,575 the same power, reliability 
and style at less than half the cost of 
up-keep. You must see this car to 
appreciate it—you must ride in it to 
realize its strength, power, ease of 
control and extreme simplicity. 





The Great Economy Car" 


Tonneau Included oe 1575 


this cian is too inane 


Low Cost of Up-keep 


MAXWELL CARS cost their owners 
less .o maintain than any other car in 
the world, regardless of price. We 
were the first manufacturers to come 
out and give you the actual figures 
showing the exact cost of maintenance. 
Last season we said of our big 5-Pas- 
senger Touring Car—‘‘This big car 
can be run 5,000 miles a year at an 
average total cost of $3.98 a week.” 
This model costs even less to run, be- 
cause it is lighter than our Touring Car. 


Ask for the Figures 

If ycu did not see our recent an- 
nouncement showing in exact figures 
—just how little it costs to run the 
MAXWELL 5-Passenger Touring Car 
5,000 miles a year, write me and I will 
send you a poster in natural colors, 
giving these figures in itemized form. 
The shrewd farmer who wants to know 
what his car is going to cost him to run 
after he buys it, should have this in- 
formation. 


These Books Free 


I want to send, without cost to you, 
a lot of valuable information about 
automobiles. I want you to have our 
latest catalogue—fully illustrated. Also 
copies of “How to Judge an Auto- 
mobile’? and the ‘‘ Co-Operator,”’ 
newsy magazine, together with the 
“‘World’s Record Booklet.’ Now, 
while it is fresh in your mind, drop 
me a postal. Simply say ‘‘ MAIL 


BOOKS.”’ 
enna 


President 











SALES 





Sold June 30,'10 . 
Sold during July, ’10 . 
Maxwells in use today . 33,759 


» 31,788 
1,971 


TO DATE 








Watch the Figures Grow 
We operate 4 great factories, 16 branch houses and have 800 


dealers. 


Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Ca., 


We will give you the name of the nearest dealer. 


Cook St., Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Licensed under Selden Patent—Members A. L. A. M. 


and weeds. Sheep do not 
thrive on an exclusively brush pasture 
and lambs are worse in this respect 


than older sheep. Older sheep that 
have been accustomed to rustle for a 
living and are accustomed to hard 
usage will naturally do better than 


sheep on good pasture that have been 


pampered. 


SHADE FOR SHEEP. 


Even the boys on the farm must 


have noticed that in midsummer sheep 


and as dark 
is not the cool- 
shade they seek, but the 
Why? To protect them- 
fly which lays the egg 


very fond of shade, 


the 


—___—____—_— $$ ™ 











Now, no farmer cares io 


feed good grain and hay, at the prices 
prevailing this year, to a lot of measly 
grubs in the head or anywhere else. 

Therefore, both humanity and the 
welfare of the pocketbook suggest that 
if there is no natural shade in the field, 
the sheep should have artificial shade, 
as dark as possible, something into 
which they can retire in the middle of 
the day, when the fly is a burden, and 
put their noses where the fiy cannot 
reach them. Where this cannot be 
done, daub the sheep's nostrils with 
tar, and thus save feed next winter. 

Sheep seldom die from grub in the 
head. More of them become weak and 
perish from disease because of lack of 
“grub” in the stomach; but one of the 
best ways of preventing suffering of 
the sheep, and “swinny” of the farm- 
er’s pocketbook, is to provide shade 
in the sheep pasture. 
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BUDDING PEACH TREES. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Will some of your many readers 
give me instructions for budding peach 
trees? At what age is the best time 
to bud and at what time of the sea- 
son? Is it better to do the work the 
same season the tree comes from seed 
or is it better to wait a year?” 

Budding can be used to propagate 
plums, cherries, apples and pears, but 
it is used most commonly with peach- 
es. The operation is very simple and 
is easily performed. oe 

If a man wished to start an orchard 
of budded peach trees, he would plant 





a 
CUTTING THE 


BtUb, 


strain which is 
Near the 


second season's 


hardy 
end of either 
growth he 


seeds of any 
in his locality. 
the first or 
would bud them. 
big enough to 
son of 
ries, plums, 
better to wait for 

Budding 


Peaches are usually 
he first sea- 
with cher- 
pears, it is 


bud during t 
their growth, while 
apples, and 
the 
is simply a 


second season. 


form of graft- 


ing, only it is done usually during July 
and August instead of in the spring. 
From the middle of August to the first 





THE =TEPS IN THI 


of September is a good time to bud 
During late summer 
and it is 


the wood and 


peach trees. the 
bark is 
arate it 
bud. 

Buds are got from good, healthy 
trees of the variety desired. What 
are known as bud sticks are cut from 
healthy this year's aii 
The budsewith bark attached are cut 
off this stick in 
it is a good plan to leave the petiole 
of each leaf attached to protect the 
bud and to act as a handle. A T cut 
is now made in the bark of the stock 
on the north side, two or three inches 
above the ground. The flaps of bark 
are separated from the wood, the bud 
is pushed in, and the flaps are bound 
together with raflia over the edges of 
the bud. 

Late in the season the raffia should 
be loosened to avoid girdling the tree 
and the stock should be cut off an 
inch or two above the bud. The next 
spring all buds other than the one in- 
serted must be rubbed olf. With all 
nourishment thus directed to it, the 
inserted bud makes a very rapid 
growth. 

The illustrations 
quite clearly 


loose easy to sep- 


from insert the 


wood of 


the shape of a shield; 


herewith show 
how budding is done. 
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WINTER WHEAT IN NORTHWEST- 
ERN IOWA. 

A Lyon county, Iowa, correspondent 
writes 

“I have a twenty-five acre field of 
oats that I wish to sow to winter wheat 
this fall. I have had no experience 
whatever with growing it, and I seek 
advice and information: when to plow 
the stubble, when to sow the wheat 
and how much per acre, what variety 
to sow in Lyon county, when to seed it 
to grass. Will harrowing put the grass 
seed in deep enough in the spring when 
the soil is packed?” 

First, we would say that twenty-five 
acres is too much for an experiment in 
a section of the country where but 
little of it is grown, and for a farmer 
who has had no experience. We would 
try ten or fifteen acres, and put the 
rest in spring wheat, oats or barley 
and seed down. By all means try the 
experiment. 

Just as soon as the oats can be re- 
moved, put on the disk and lap half. 
Why? This will prevent waste of 
moisture and make it much easier to 
plow. Then plow reasonably deep, and 
let the harrow follow the plow. Har- 
row once a week from the time it is 
plowed until seeding time, which in 
that latitude should be between the 
5th and 20th of September, the earlier 
the better, if there is sufficient mois- 
ture in the ground to germinate the 
seed. 

We would use the Turkish Red or 
Karkhov, and secure seed grown as 
far north as possible. We would not 
sow broadcast, but drill, and in that 
section with either a shoe or disk drill. 
We would sow a bushel and a peck of 
wheat that has been run through the 
grader, the smaller seeds sieved ont 
and the lighter ones blown out. In the 
spring we would seed to grass and har- 
row it thoroughly, after the wheat is 
two or three inches high, not before. 
The crust should be broken up, and by 
harrowing the wheat you will conserve 
moisture, and at the same time suffi- 
ciently cover the clover seed. In that 
northern latitude, before the last har- 
rowing previous to drilling the wheat 
we would sow one to two bushels of 
oats broadcast, thus furnishing the 
winter protection which may be need- 
ed in that latitude, and which the win- 





INSERTING THE BUD. 
ter will kill. If our correspondent will 
follow these suggestions closely, he 
will have a good chance of success. 


SCIENTIFIC FARMING IN THE DRY 
BELT. 


We clip the following piece of sound 
advice from the Dakota Farmer, which 
has a large constituency in the semi- 
arid region. The writer is speaking 
of the more or less crazy, and, we 
may say, wicked boom in these lands 
with less than twenty inches of rain- 
fall normally, into which thousands of 
men without experience have been 
lured by speculators in land. 

“It is much easier and far more pop- 
ular in all such places, to fall in with 
the boomers and inexperienced enthu- 
and scout the idea that the 
country is not naturally a moist gen- 
eral farming country. It brings more 
settlers, more business and more 
money into the country, and makes ev- 
erybody feel better, particularly to- 
wards the blind leaders of the blind, 
who scoff at what they do not know. 
It takes nerve to tell the truth at such 
times and to warn the willingly hyp- 
notized people of the ruin that is in- 
evitable if they do not take well-tried 
means to make themselves secure. The 
real friend of such a country is the 
clear-headed, 


siasts, 


far-sighted, fearless man 
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Insurance On Your Buildings? 
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replace the feed destroyed. 
you were not protected by reliable i insurance. 


contents amply insured. 


Your barns never contained a more valuable crop than they will have this year. 
were destroyed by fire caused by lightning or by a destructive windstorm you could hardly 
The loss to you w 


haven't thought about it, but it’s some ‘thing you want to look into atonce. We 

respond with every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who does not already have his buildings and 

We make a specialty of farm insurance. 

The Anchor Fire Insurance Co. Issues the 
Best Farm Policy Sold in Iowa 





If they 






uld be almost a calamity, and e tire ly so if 
‘an you afford to take the risk? Perhaps you 
Walt to cor- 








We firmly believe that 














Ist. Don't delay; 
already have insurance, 





We want to tell you about it dnd our company, 
write us today for particulars about our special 
the chances are that you will need more this year. 
Address, mentioning this advertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer, 


Anchor Fire Insurance Co., 








which celebrated its twenty-first year July 
farm policies. If you 







Des Moines, Iowa 








who will do this, and its greatest en- 


emy, though passing as its greatest 
friend, is the one who will do just the 
opposite.” 


Our readers will bear us testimony 
that we have not hesitated to tell the 
truth about these lands, and to advise 
against imperiling their earthly all on 
the solicitation of men who care noth- 
ing for them either as individuals or 
as a class, but very much want their 
money. We have aroused the bitter 
enmity of these land speculators, but 
in doing so we have been a real friend 
to the semi-arid section. 

As stated elsewhere, the people who 
have gone out there within the past 
two or three years are apt to be un- 
duly discouraged. What is nedeed is 
to study the fundamental principles of 
dry farming, or, rather, scientific farm- 
ing; for there is no dry farming. A! 
crops require water. 


SAVING CLOVER SEED. 
An Iowa subscriber writes 
“I would like to know the best way 
to handle the second crop of clover so 
as to save the clover seed and clover 


straw to the best advantage. Is it 
practical to save the seed and get 
some benefit from the clover straw 


after the seed is threshed out?” 
The general question of saving clo- 


ver seed has been discussed in the 


Farmer. The best way is to cut it in 
zavels, allow these to remain undis- 
turbed until thoroughly dry, and then 
hull with the least possible handling. 
There is some value in the clover 
straw or haulm, but not any great 
amount. If it becomes dry enough to 
hull without any rain there will of 
course be more value in the haulm 


than if it lies out in two or three heavy 
rains. The only thing our correspond- 
ent can do is to stack it in the best 
possible manner, top it out with some 
wild hay if he can get it, or whatever 
he can get that will shed water. The 
clover haulm takes up water almost 
like a sponge, and the stack must be 
topped out with something else if it is 
to be saved in anything like its orig- 
inal condition. 


WHITE GRUB. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What can I do with a field 
infested with grubs? There is about 
twenty-six acres in it. Last year I 
planted it to corn, and the grubs took 
about five acres of it. This year the 
fteld is in oats and the grubs have 
taken about two acres. Can I do any- 
thing to prevent them working in the 
field another year? I seeded about 
ten acres of the piece this spring?” 

The May or June beetles, which are 
the adults of the white grub, lay their 
eggs in early summer on grass land. 
The larvae, or grubs, which hatch take 
at least two years to become full 
grown. So it is that when land 
is plowed up and put into corn or oats 
the grubs attack the corn or oats roots 
and since there are so many less plants 
to the acre of these than of grass, the 
damage is quite apparent. For at least 
two years after the plowing of grass 
land damage by grubs is likely to be 
noticed, since it takes two years for 
the last brood laid on the grass land 
to complete its growth. 

It is probable that the grubs will do 
very little damage in this ficld next 
year. Most of them will have ma- 


that is 


grass 





Plowing this fall will destroy 
many of the grubs which may chance 


tured. 


to be left over for next year. The ten 
acres seeded should be but little trou- 
bled by grubs. 





SHEEP KILL SOURDOCK. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You have an article in your issue of 
July 8th on sourdock and the way to 
kill ti. You are advised that sheep 
kill sourdock and clean up a field in 
one season if turned in early in the 
spring. If turned in later in the sea- 
son, they will trim it down but will 
not kill it. 

O. J. HAGER. 


Allamakee County, low: a. 


PAIR OF MEN’ S TAN HALF 
SHOES LEATHER TIPS 


" $1,.00¢: 

















These shoes were made f r ul ie U. S. War 


GOVERNMENT 
SAL 





Department who found they did not need 
them and, therefore, off a them at sae- 
rifice sale. Not asingle pair Lye ever been used; 











brand new; durable and elegant tan « uppers; 
best quality governme nttan le tir lace band, 
hike picture; durable and best made s her soles 
and heels; tit anéstyle beautifu Will give excellent 
service and atremendons ba in. For every day use 
or where the best canvas 8 3 are wanted. It will 

ay every one tolayin asu y at this great saving, 
We offer them at less than cost to make, All men’s 
Sizes. Send us atonuce $1.00 for each puir you desire, 
alsosizes. We will at once sendthem to you, charges 





not perfectly satisfied. 


PREPAID 


prepai d. Money back if you are 


Genuine New U.S. Arm 
FeltHats Worth $4 to$ 


These hats are. wonde rfal bargains at ou r Special 
Low Government S chase *rice of « ys LE 
Danads bo tounhhas' reta ii fe oy ws ran oF $. 3 ow, 





never been used. Guarantee e U. 5. Army 
Felt. Stylish, striki ng, attra or, Army Tan, 
with Gray Silk Band. Twe n nd air ar 
culation A sath ‘fr swe at ban 7, Send us $1.00 and siza 
wanted, we will send the hat prepaid. M y back 
if not satisfactory. Illustrated catal showing 
thousands of equally great b sins i H ( -ernmens 





goods free upon request. Write tod 


Cal Hirsch & Sons, U. S. Dept 78, “St ui, 











Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Cross-section, Genasco Smooth-surface Roofing 
i | Seer ae | Felt 
bee 

No mystery about what it is m ) 


Look for the trademark at your dealer 
Ask him for the Kant-leak Kleet, rve time 


ade of. 


and [abor in laying the roof rite Lor 
samples and the Good yy J 
THE BARBER ASPHAL1 
PAVING ( OMPAN y 
Largest producers of a r 


manutacturers of read fing in t 


PHIL \DE PHIA 


San Francisco 





New York 








Hlarvester 


Attachment with Corn ar r 
' sster 

cuts and throws in piles on harvest 
or winrows. Man and horse cu snd 
ri Corn Binder 


shocks equal with a 1} : 
Sold in every State. Prices.0 wiih Binder Attach- 
ment. §.C. Monroomery of Texaline, Lex., Writes: | 
“The harvester hasproven all you claim for it. WIth 


' ap cres 
the assistance of one man entand bound over 100 acre 





of Corn, Kaflir Corn and Maize last year.” 7 no. 
niais aud catalog f ee, showing picture of harvester 
NEw PROCESS M F¢ >., Salina, Kan. 

r PATAING! at a reasonable 


SALE CATALOGUES | Write for estimate. 


Cc. A. Webber Pebutiog ¢t o., Lowacity, ia. 
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ECONOMICAL PORK PRODUCTION. 


We take the following excerpts from 
Professor Kildee’s talk before the 
Iowa Swine Breeders’ Association: 

“To make the greatest profit out of 
swine it is necessary to produce gains 
cheaply. This can best be accom- 
plished by furnishing plenty of forage. 
Ve are just beginning to appreciate 
the value of the various forage crops. 
At the Iowa Experiment Station we 
have found that clover is much su- 
perior to timothy and blue grass, and 
in our work made a trifle better show- 
ing than did alfalfa. 

“By comparing results from a check 
lot of pigs ted corn and meat meal in 
a dry lot, it was found tnat an acre 
of clover produced about 750 pounds 
of pork. The feed and pasture per 100 
pounds gain costing but $3.50 from the 
time pigs were weaned until they 
weighed about 225 pounds. There are 
many crops which may be sown in the 
spring and make excellent pastures. 
Some of these are rape; ‘oats, rape 
and Canada field peas; oats, rape and 
vetch, and oats, rape and clover. An 
named combination 


acre of the last 

produced 830 pounds of pork exclusive 
of the pork produced by the feed 
given. 


“In addition to supplying an abun- 
dance of green feed during the sum- 
mer it is a paying proposition to grow 
soy beans, cowpeas, Canada field peas, 
vetch or rape with corn in a field near 
the buildings to run the pigs on dur- 
ing the fall. Excepting the rape these 
crops can best be put in with drill im- 
mediately after the corn is checked, 
and thus they will be nearly ripe when 
the corn is ready to turn into. Gains 
made by pigs on corn with soy beans 
or cowpeas have been found to be not 
only much more economical, but a 
trifle more rapid than those made by 


pigs in a dry lot fed all the corn and 
meat meal they would eat. An acre of 
corn and soy beans produced 619 


pounds of pork at a cost of $2.38 per 
100 pounds, while gains made by sim- 
ilar hogs in a dry lot fed corn and 
tankage cost $3.74 per 100 pounds. 
“Iowa farmers are beginning to 
realize the importance of dairying and 


that the two classes of stock which 
make an especially profitable combi- 
nation are dairy cattle and swine. 


Skim milk and buttermilk make valu- 
able supplements to use in conjunction 
with our corn ration and where pigs 
run on good forage and receive one of 
these in conjunction with corn the 
economical production of pork is as- 
sured. 

“While absolutely essential to eco- 
nomical production in dry lot feeding, 
it is not necessary to feed a very large 
amount of the various sources of pro- 
tein to pigs which receive skim milk 
or buttermilk. 

“Six cent pork can be produced at 
a handsome profit under prevailing 
conditions if proper use is made of for- 
age crops and dairy by-products. Ex- 
periment station work shows that a 
bushel of corn when properly féd will 
produce twelve to fourteen pounds of 
pork, hence when hogs are six cents 
per pound we are getting about eighty 
cents per bushel for our corn. I am 
firmly convinced that no farm yields 
the largest possible returns which 
does not have a lot of well-managed, 
properiy-fed swine. 

“I will say that the soy beans are a 
crop that need warm soil, so we put 
them in with an early maturing vari- 
ety of corn. Last year we put them 
in along the first of June and this year 
about the 20th of May. The corn was 
checked in and then we drilled the 


is beans right down the row, half a 
oe to the acre. The vines grow 
very rapidly and crowd out the weeds. 


We are comparing this year corn and 


pid beans and corn and Canada field 
vas,’ 





A NEW FEEDING PRINCIPLE. 
We have long known that 
In order to live, 
ydrate, fat 


have 


animals, 


must have protein, 
carbo! 


must 


Ss, water and ash, and 
them in 
what is known as a bal- 
For many years we have 
laid much emphasis on the balanced 
ration, and especially on the neces- 
Sity of a certain amount of protein, 
particularly for young anima!s. Around 
the word protein is centered many of 


somewhere near 
the form of 


anced ration. 
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The 








The 25-horsepower Over- 
land as shown in_ picture 
costs $1,000, The wheel base 
is 102) inches, Saine car 
with single rumble seat costs 
$1,050; with double rum 
seat, $1,075; with complete 
toy tonneau, $1,100, 





Most Popular i 
In the World 


Over 20,000 people will this year buy Overlands—the simple, 
trouble-proof, economical cars—the best value ever given. 








There are many able men making automobiles, and there 
are many kinds of pretty good cars. 

But one of these cars—the Overland—has come to lead all 
the rest. In but little more than two years—in spite of all 
competition—it has become the most popular car in existence. 

Such a car, as you know, must be a remarkable car. It is 


a car which you should investigate. 


Simple—Economical 





The Overland has fewer parts than any other automobile. 
Many experts have worked on it to remove the complexities— 
to make the ear trouble-proof. 

Wherever possible, they made one part to take the place of 
many. They have made a car which almost cares for itself. 
Many a man has run it thousands of miles without even clean- 
ing a spark plug. 

They devised the pedal control. 
ward, i t or slow, or simply pushing pedals. It is so simple, 
so natural that a child can master the car in ten minutes. A 
young woman is now driving one of these cars from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 

They have made a car which always keeps going, regard- 
less of roads or weather. A car which has run 28 miles on one 
gallon of gasoline. A car which has been operated over thous- 
ands of miles at a cost of 94 cent per mile. 


One goes forward or back- 


Some of Its Users 





Overlands have been used for a year and a half in the U. . 

Mail service. Their daily trips are from 60 to 75 miles. The> 

cars have never missed a trip—never delayed the mails for a 
moment. Yet at times they have run when the snow was so 
deep that all other tratlie was stopped. 

Numerous large concerns are supplying Overlands to their 
country salesmen. Among them are the J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Co. and the Altman & Taylor Machine Co. 

One ranch in Texas has lately bought 15 Overlands for the 
use of their cowboys. It is found that 15 men in Overlands can 
do more than 50 men on horses. 

The Overland is selected for all 
man can always keep it going. 


of these uses because any 
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The Greatest Value 


No other maker begins to give what the Overland gives for 
the money. One reason is our enormous production. We 
often turn out 140 cars per day. 

Another reason is our extensive use of modern antomatic 
machinery. Over $3,000,000 has been invested to make Over- 
land cars economically. 

Every part, by some special machiue, is made in the most 
economical way. Many are made at a tenth of the usual cost, 
Yet they are made with exactness such as hand work never gives. 

In these ways and others we have eut the cost of Ove rlands 
20 per cent within the past year alone. 


Note the Result 








We are now selling a 25-horsepower Overland for $1,000, 
The wheel base is 102 canen, the power is sufficient for any 
road or jull, the possible speed is 50 miles an hour. 

We are selling a 40-horsepower Overland, with single rnmble 
seat, for $1,250. The wheel base is 112 inches. Other styles 
for 31,275, $1,400 and $1,500, 

There are thousands of men—some of them right around 
you—who know that the Overland is the most desirable car 
that was ever created. If you will send us this coupon we will 
tell you all of the reasons, and send pictures of all of the cars. 
Send it now, before you ferget it. 

We have dealers in 899 towns. 





The Willys-Overland Co. K-59 
Toledo, Ohio 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 


Please send me the catalog free. 
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Especially is this true in the corn belt . 
practical man 
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ance must be maintained between the | lacking in 
acids and minerais in the body. It 
seems that meat, eggs and all the 
grains form acids in the body as a by- 
product, while fruits, 


given as an 
growing animal. 
the Ohio station, 
vegetables, | diet is not good, 


roughage and milk form 
large amount of acid in the animal | mal body, 


in a general disturbance. is 
The acid must be neutralized or the | 
animal will suffer. On the other hand, | to counteract 
an excess of alkalies seems to cause 
no serious difficulty. The conclusion 
drawn is that it ig not well for ani- 


body results 


This bulletin from the Ohio station, 
gives very 


can put to 


protein and should not be 
exclusive 


Now, 
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alkalies. A | in the formation of an acid in the ani- 
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lacking in the 
which are necessary 
this acid. 
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YELLOW LEAVES IN CORN. 





matter for bone 
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wv"? GLOVES 


of our make are unsurpassed and 
at right prices 







little which the 
immediate 


Our Lace Leather 
Farmers aud Threshermen 
‘pronounce unequalled 

Buy our gloves and get sat 
isfaction. Send for let of 
Auto G!oves and best values 
for work. 

K. F. RATE’S SONS, 
lowa City. Iowa. : 
Makers of Quality Gloves 
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according to 
exclusively corn 
corn results 
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to form bone ar : 
r and trying to grow too 


sult of the corn 
fast. 

It may be any ef these reasons ex: 
cept the last. Whether it be corn root 


mals, especially for growing animals, sees i : : worms, corn root lice, or any other 
to receive an excess of meat, eggs, An Illinois subscriber wishes us to | insect pest, or a worm in the grain 


grains, or cereal by-products. They | tell him why we 
may as a result suffer from an excess 
of acids or a lack of mineral matter wee 
An abundance of fruits, vegetables, leaves; 
roughage or milk should be used to | close 

counterbalance the excess of acids and 


cultivation, 





occasionally find a 
stalk of corn with one or more yellow 
whether it 
or an 
worms, or whether it is simply the re- 


or the stalk; any of these things will 
lower the vitality, which is shown by 
the lack of color in the stalk. The 
tewer you have of these yellow leaves, 
the better corn you are likely to har 
vest. 
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injury, or 
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“Has the Lightning 
eh ols b acre Code! 
rebate mm Colee ars 


If so is it good luck or 
good management? 

You ought to take steps 
to protect yourself. A way 
is open to you—a sure, pro- 
ven, safe way. You do not 
have to take chances. The 
action of 2000 insurance \ 
companies ought to con- 
vince you that there is real protection for 
you in 


Prof. Dodd’s System of 
Lightning Control 


They not only endorse Prof. Dodd and 
his system, but grant low insurance rates on 
buildings protected by D. &S. lightning rods. 
Insurance companies will 
partly compensate you for 
the loss of your buildings. 
But think of your family. 
the little children, Nothing 
can compensate you for 
them. 

Don't rely on compensa- 
tion alone. Do something to 
prevent the tragedy. Your 
home may be next. 

May we send you free a little book telling all 
about Prof. Dodd's System and how and why it 
affords absolute protection from lightning. 


DODD & STRUTHERS, 
439060th Ave., Des Moines, Lowa, 
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DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENoSBURG FALLS, VT. 
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Permanent 


DURE PACKAGE 
c id ree 
Safe-Certain Bis te 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co. 
400 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, Pa, 
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NEWTONS HEAVE 


COUCH, DISTE! 


AND INDICEST FON cu RE 


The Standard Veter nary Remedy. 





SAFE TO USE 
YANOILIGNOD LS3ad 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third can 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at 
THE NEWTON 


dealers, or express prepaid. 


REMEDY CO., Toledo, Obw 


Sold on Trial 


For Ten Years 


For the past ten 
years we have 
beon selling the 
Grade engine on 
trial. We pay 
freight both ways 
if not satisfac- 
tory. Don't paya 
cent down. Don't 
sign your name to 
bianks whatever. Just ask us to 
send you the Gade on 30 days trial. It has to 
talk foritself. No water or fans used for cool- 
ing. Ask us why we use one-third LESS GAS- 
OLINE than other makes. 


GADE BROS. MANUFACTURING CO., 








any contract 








322 Main fowa Fails, Lowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


y AMERICAN ’PLows NowsF 


Get a Harrowing Attachment vad. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


The Graduate School of Agriculture 
has, during the month of July, been 
holding its fourth session at the Iowa 
State College, at Ames. To date, 150 
are enrolled, representing thirty-three 
different states and four foreign coun- 
tries. The object of the school is to 
give advanced instruction concerning 
all the branches of agriculture to 
teachers and investigators. Since 
practically all of those in attendance 
are college graduates and many are 
professors, the instruction is for a 
large part advanced and technical. 

Many of the biggest agricultural 
men in the country in their particular 
lines will have been in attendance at 
this school at one time or another. 
Lectures are given on plant physiol- 
ogy, agronomy, 
husbandry, rural economics, dairying, 
poultry, rural engineering, and home 
economics. Each of the four weeks, 
and in some cases twice in each week, 
@ new set of experts comes in to lec- 
ture on the various subjects. Besides 
the regular lectures and seminars, 
which take up the most of each day, 
there are conferences on Saturday 
mornings and on various evenings of 
the week there are addresses on the 
broad problems of agriculture, such as 


agricultural extension and secondary 
agricultrual education. On Saturday 
afternoons excursions are taken to 


representative farms. The purpose of 
the school is stated to be educational 
and scientific, but the chief value re- 
sulting from the gathering together of 
so many of the leading agricultural 
minds is bound to be inspirational. 


ROTTING STRAW FOR MANURE, 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“What can I use to rot an old straw 


stack to make the best fertilizer?’ 

Straw contains more elements of 
fertility, more nitrogen and organic 
matter, before than after rotting. The 
only object in rotting straw is to put 
it in better mechanical condition. 
Fresh straw plowed under is 
liable to interfere with capillarity and 
is slow to decompose. 

The most effective and economical 





ink to rot the 


way of which we can th 








straw would be to mix dt with layers 
of manure in the compost heap. Sim- 
ply spread out a layer of manure, then 
put on a layer of straw, and then an- 
other Jayer of manure. The gases 
evolved by the manure and tl! 
teria of the manure attack the aw 
and soon rot it. The 1 fa »} 
conditions for rotting without loss of 
plant f la ind compa 
ness. By 1 mpos ip 
manure of mee nical yndition 
i ii ao ) hy’, Y t » 
pared. On the ordi: clay and iff 
pra l 1 no av to rot eit 
nial » ¢ ra before applying it 
( ed under fresh 
they are more effective in opening up 
th il, Oat straw makes pretty good 
tert Z mate al fom contains 
more nitrogen and considerably more 
potassium than a ton of manure, 


COAL WITHDRAWALS. 





P sident Ta as ecentl 

an orde ! ing from the ] 

domain ovei 0 million acres 
of land. Something like half of these 
ur w Withdrawals. The surface of 
these lands is subject to agriculture in 
accordance with the recent enactment 
of congress. No one supposes that 


these lands were to be permanently 
Withdrawn from use. They will no 
doubt be appraised and developed in 
some way that ress shall deter- 
mine 

If we had our way, not an acre of 
these lands would be sold. We would 
lease them to corporations having suf- 
ficient capital to mine the coal eco- 
nomically, paying a royalty to the gov- 
ernment, as is done in Canada and 
other progressive countries. Why? 
Because these mineral lands are the 
heritage of the American people, and 
the American people should receive 
the revenue therefrom, and under con- 
ditions which would lead to the most 
economical production. As our read- 
ers all know, coal can be mined eco- 
nomically only in a large way. Hence 
a quarter section of coal land is com- 
paratively worthless, because it can 
not be either mined or marketed eco- 
nomically. Much of the future pros- 


cong 


horticulture, animal. 











ve the dealer’s profits and the freight. 


you our sacterpe 206 
teed absolutely to be best im; 
if they are not. 


ican Harrowin 
ment on your sulky ~ t. oad 
one harrowing, does the work bet- 
ter and adds ——— nothing 
to the draft. You can get one with- 
eatextra cost if you buy American now. 


Sav “american” Sul 
Walking Plows, Disc Harrows L-- Cultivators are sold an 
big saving rice. 
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, Gang and 
‘guaranteed 
Don’t forget they are | 


in every detall—your money 


offer hasa time mit. 











perity of the American people depends 
upon the method finally decided upon 
in the disposal of these lands. 





INCREASE IN CATTLE RATES. 


Railroads have advanced their rates 
on cattle from Chicago to New York 
from 28 cents to 53 cents per hundred- 


weight, and on dressed beef from 45 
cents to 50 cents, effective on January 
lst. The railroad commission has de- 
cided not to interfere with these rates. 
This advance in rates is the result of 
an interview between the J. Pierpont 
Morgan Company and the Chicago 
shippers. The eastern shippers will 
buy cattle in the Chicago market five 
cents a hundred cheaper, and packers 
will pay five cents a hundred less. The 
producer is left out of consideration in 
this deal. It is worthy of note that 
both under the old rate and the new, 
the rates on live cattle are less than 
on dressed beef, while the reverse has 
been the rule for many years from 
Missouri river points to Chicago, which 
shows that rates are not based on rea- 
son but opportunity, or the lack of it; 
in other words, by a club, or the lack 
Or if. 





ALFALFA FOR SEED. 


An Iowa subscriber writes 

“Will you please inform us how to 
cut our alfalfa for Shall we use 
lt-binder or a mower?” 


a seCi 


seed? 


We assume that our correspondent 
does not have a large acreage of al- 
falta. If he could get an old seli-rake 


would be the best implement 
ing it off in gaveis. Lack- 
buncher attachment to the 


reaper it 


tn ne hrnw 
to use, 1roW 


Ing this, a 





mower wou'd enable him to handle it 
in the same way. In the west, where 
large areas are grown, the binder is 
very often used, but there is more scat- 
tering and waste of seed in running al- 
falfa througl the binder than in 
throwil it off in gavels with the o!d- 
a ned reaper or a buncher on the 
mo r. If our correspondent is com- 
pelled to use the mowing achine, then 
he should rake the alfalfa. when it is 
slightiv damp with the dew in the 
morni ra) immediately after the 
mower. It can be threshed from tft} 
ld when it is thoroughly dry, or it 
can be stacked a permitted to go 





‘e carefully 


ss seed will be lost. 


throueh e sweat. The mor 


it is handled, the 1 


TELLING AGE OF OLD HORSES. 


Mr. Sidney Galvayne, an English- 
man, has discovered a simple and 
apparently reliable method of telling 
the age of a horse by the teeth after 
the age of ten is passed. Heretofore, 
after the age of ten years the teeth 
have been useful in indicating age only 
by their general appearance of wear 
and their siant. 

The new system is based entirely on 
a groove which appears on the corner 
teeth of the upper jaw. At ten years 
of age a distinct groove appears at the 
upper part of this tooth. Each year 
for eleven years it grows down to the 
cutting edge. Then the groove starts 
to wear away and at the end of nine 
or ten years is entirely gone. 

This method is said to furnish quite 
accurate indication of the age of a 
horse between the years of ten and 
thirty. At ten years the groove barely 
shows at the upper part of the tooth; 
at sixteen years the groove extends 
from the upper part about half way 
down toward the cutting edge, and at 
twenty-one years of age the groove ex- 
tends the whole length of the tooth 
from the upper part clear down to the 
cutting edge. The groove now starts 
in wearing away below and at twenty- 
six years extends from the middle hal: 
of the tooth down to the cutting edge. 
At thirty years of age the groove has 
nearly disappeared, only a trace of it 
being perceptible at the cutting edge. 


very 














HAT’S the use 
of wasting good 
money 






the wind 
to down when you can 
just as easily, and for 
about the same price 
buy an outfit which its manufacturers, 
for a nominal fee, will insure for five 
years against tornadoes, cyclones, run- 
away teams —in fact against anything 
and everything except willful act or will- 
ful neglect. 


The Goodhue Windmill 


is the only windmill made that is so insured, 
because the Goodhue is & windmill! that is 
built right’ A postal card will bring you 
the proof oof and a free book in which you will 
find more practical Information about wind 
mills than can be obtained from any other 
-ource. WRITE TODAY. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 
32 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill, U.S.A. 


LOOK HERE! 


Does a saving of one-half the cost interest you? 
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Does not overtiow Cn ised t ind. 
Sold on an absolute guarantee to pleast pos 
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FROM A “BACK-TO-THE-LAND”ER. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue you had an article 
about two innocent young town peo- 
ple who concluded to go farming. You 
did not finish the story, saying, “It 
would be too long and too sad.” Please 
allow me to finish it, for I guess I 
might be the man referred to. 

I had taught school, leaving the 
farm when twenty years old; then en- 
gaged in business for a number of 
years. About five years ago I be- 
came anxious to get back to the farm, 
but could not arrange to do so till 
last year, When my wife and I started 
in. The sad part of it was the loss of 
twenty head of hogs and most all of 
the oats crop by storm. I tended forty 
acres of corn, bought shoats, and fed 
all the corn, and made $500 on hogs. 
Raised two nice colts worth $250 now. 
Our living from garden, cows and 
chickens was $500; this makes $1,250, 
besides $50 worth of chickens on hand 
from those raised. Some small grain 
sold brings our income for the year’s 
work up to $1,300, which I figure is not 
bad for one who had not farmed for 
twenty years, and had to use machin- 
ery that I never had had experience 
with—binder, mower, riding plows, 
etc. 

I read your paper for two or three 
years before I began farming, and owe 
much to information received from it. 

My wife and myself are both im- 
proved in health and hope to stay on 
the farm for a long time, though I will 
fifty. Have my corn, forty 
acres, laid by for this year, some of it 


soon be 


high as my head, and none less than 
waist high; all clean and nice. Sec- 
ond crop of alfaifa in barn; fifteen 


acres of oats looking fine, and expect 

to do much better than last year. 

I hired a little help at harvest time 
t vear, but none so far this year. 
in debt § when we bought 

ur eighty-acre farm, and feel sure of 


making it all right. 





$2,000 


J. Ee W. 


Dickinson County, Kansas. 





Remarks: This story is neither long 
or sad We would like a tnousand 
of t same kind.—Editor. 


STOCK BREEDERS’ 
CIATIONS. 
allaces’ Farmer: 
u have a great many subscrib- 
in Illinois, I thought you might be 
terested in what we are doing for 
the live stock interests of our county. 
association has five principal 
view: First, maintaining 
the fertility of the soil; second, en- 
couraging the growing of more and 
better live stock: third, decreasing the 
production by thoughtful, busi- 
methods; fourth, preventing 
spreading of contagious 
among farm animals; fifth, securing 
lair and impartial legislation for all 
live stock producers in the state 


LOCAL ASSO- 





AS VO 





This 


, 
objects in 


cost ot 
nesslike 
+} 





diseases 


it is conducted somewhat on the 
ai of a farmers’ institute, but is 
strictly live stock. During the year 


ee or four meetings are held, pref- 
erably in different towns in the county. 
The program consists of two practical 
talks. one ty a local man of acknowl- 
edged success and one by a progress- 
ive breeder or feeder from some other 
Section of the state. 
iation 


S assoc is not composed of 


breeders who have pedigreed stock to 
5 1 members are general 
jarmers who use registered sires to 
Duild up eir herds and flocks, and 
cols Ss much as possible of the 
oth \ asted products of the farm. 
€ i \ paid-up members, the 
ual ¢ being fifty cents, which 
ed ng the expenses of the 
allo h as postage, advertis- 
5 me all rent, ete. 
‘2s med there are many coun 
es these asso iations, and 
‘ ould b one in every county 
Sta 1 > associations that are 
, HMlinois Live Stock 
( tion have the privi- 
a lin three delegates to the 
€ ion. I shall be glad to 
Seid @ copy of our constitution and 
) vone interested and an- 
swer any questions regarding the work 
it our association. 
_ Fo /nlormation regarding the Illi- 
eee Live Stock Bre lers’ Association 
“Our subscribers should address, P. § 
Haue Pear ig 


r, chairman, Taylorville, Illinois. 
J. FULKERSON, 


QD 
, : nN 
verseyville, Ilinoi 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


TELLING THE FERTILITY OF SOIL 
BY ITS LOOKS. 


Have you ever walked through a rail- 
way cut, and, looking up, seen at the 
top a foot of deep black soll and then 
deeper layers of soil becoming gradu- 
ally less black till at a depth of four 
or five feet there was no blackness 
whatever in the soil? And did ycu 
ever stop to consider just what it was 
that made the top soil black? Soil just 
as it comes from the rocks is very 
rarely black. It is the growth and de- 
caying of plants on soil that makes it 
black; in other words, it is humus. 

We can tell a great deal about the 
fertility of soil by its looks. Black- 
ness means that a soil has probably 
lots of humus and nitrogen. That’s 
the reason we find black soils produc- 
ing such luxurious vegetation. But 
blackness doesn’t tell anything about 
the amount of phosphorus and potas- 
sium in the soil and it is these two 
elements that are so necessary in pro- 
ducing seed crops of any kind. Most 
prairie soils at present have plenty of 
these two elements, so we needn’t 
worry about them. 

Take a bit of soil in your hand and 
squeeze it; does it stick together like 
clay or does it crumble like sand? If 
a fairly sandy soil had just as much 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and 
humus in it as a clay soil we would 
prefer it. A sandy soil drains more 
quickly and works easier after a rain; 
warms up earlier in the spring, and 
what fertility it does have is more 
available to plant roots. A clay soil is 
like a spoiled child: it is usually very 
fertile and holds water well, but once 
it gets out of condition, it is very 
hard to handle. As a rule we would 
prefer to pass by a clay soil and take 
instead a soil inclining to be loamy or 
slightly sandy, for this soil, even if it 
has less fertility, will give what fer- 
tility it has more readily to plants. 

The ideal soil for the corn belt, as 
nearly as it can be told by the senses, 
is a black soil with just enough sand 
to crumble readily in the hand, and yet 
plenty of decaying vegetable matter to 
hold moisture. 

.. a We 


KICKING HORSE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some time since I read an inquiry 
in the Farmer from a subscriber who 
asked for a cure for a kicking horse. 
In your issue of April 29th I notice 
two communications from subscribers 
who give their methods of handling 
horses of that sort. I believe both of 
methods are good. For some 
years past I have had a good deal to 
do with horses and have bought a 
number of runaways and horses that 
were bad kickers. I have had quite an 


these 


extended experience with some of 
them. The best thing I have ever 


tried for kickers is the following: Buy 
two pulleys—the kind that you can 
tie down, and of the size that will ad 
mit a fair-sized sash cord to work 
through them. If you are driving sin- 
gle, tie a pulley to each thill, about 
where a kicking strap would buckle 
on. If driving double, tie to the tugs. 
Then put a good short overcheck on 
the bridle, using the small bit with 
the overcheck. Then take a piece of 
sash cord, say eighteen or twenty feet 
long; start, say on the right side, put 
the cord through the right-hand 
terret ring of the harness, then down 


sash 
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“Piasa Bird’’ 


Double Lift Sulky and Gang Plows 






The only Plow Factory in the United States selling a full | 
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ALL-STEEL PEORIA GRAIN DUMP 


be used for other purposes. Our Dump \% 
is mounted on such a truck which has \\y 
hg) automobile steering gear. This \\W 
carries Jack,Elevator and Dump, \ 
The Peoria Jack is indestruc- 
tible and can be used the year 4 
around for many purposes. A 
boy can raise the Conveyor ¢ 
as it has Spring Lift. Ele- 
vates any sized grain. Can't \ 
leak. That means big saving. .. 
You need not operate the 
Power to lower the wagon; 
it has friction brake and 
can be stopped at any point. 
You can use Horse, Gaso- NY 













Strong, Simple, Indestructible 


Every farmer raising small grain or corn 
shouid own aGrain-Dump and Elevator. 
It saves time and will pay for itself in 
a few seasons in the wages it saves. 

The practical one to buy isthe All- [ff 
Steel Peoria Dump, because it is in- 
destructible, being made of angle 
ironand sheet steel. Youshould “7% 
also have a 4-wheel truck / 
on which to transport 
the Dump long 
distances 
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line Engine or any other 

kind ef power. 

It is the easiest Dump on the 

market to operate. he complete 

outfit can be set up in one-tenth 

less time than other Dumps. Write 

now for free circular giving illus- \ 
ions and details. \ 

Peoria Drill & Seeder Co.. 

2400 N. Perry St., Peoria, Ill. 
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Write us for prices on lumber and we will easily convince you 
that we can save you money and give you better quality, grade 
forgrade, than youcanget at your local yard. For 30 years we have 
beenthe larcest manufacturers of lumber, mill work, shing!es and 
other building materials in the Middle West. If you want tosave 10% 
to 25% on your buildings and get better material, order fromus. Come 
to Dubuque and pick out the lumber yourself. We WiLL PAY Your 
ROUND TrR)P FARE—YOUR TRIP Won't Cost You A CENT IF 
Your ORDER AMOUNTS TO AS MUCH AS ONE CARLOAD. 

Our profit is so small that we can’t afford to make this free trip offer 
on small orders, but we can save you money on small quantities, and we 
guarantee you will be satisfied with our grading when you order by mail. 
li you live within 300 miles of Dubuque, the saving you will make by 
ordering small lots of us will more than pay the freight. Send forG 

special price list. If you want roofing, our 


DUX BAK RUBBER ROOFING 
the result of 40 years experience in the manufacture of ready 
roofing, will give perfect satisfaction. Made of the very 
material and guarantesd for five years. 
1 py, 35 Ibs.to the sq., $1.15 per eq. 
2 ply, 45 Ibs. to the sq., $1.40 persa. 
3 ply, 5S lbs. to the sq. $1.70 per sa. 


ETER J. SEIPPEL LUMBER CO. 
DUBUQUE. IOWA. 
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and brush the iron weeds 
are neglected. I understand it takes 
sheep about three or four years to 
kill iron weeds out, but that is much 
better and easier than mowing or 
grubbing, and it turns a profit instead 
of making a loss. 

The iron weed is only one of many, 
such as June and October white top, 
smart weed, wild lettuce, etc., that it 
costs money to get rid of, but sheep 
turn into a profit. 

FRED B. CALDWELL. 


through the right-hand pulley, then | of briars 
over the top of the hip under the back 
strap, down through the left-hand pul- 
ley and up through the left-hand terret 
ring of the harness, then through the 
overcheck. Having done this, tie the 
ends of the sash cord together tight 
enough so there is no slack. When 
the horse raises Lis heels to kick, the 
cord through the pulleys jerks his head 
over backwards. Two or three appli- 
cations of this are generally enough 
for the most vicious horse. 
C. F. ADAMS. 
Hardin County, Iowa. 


Illinois. 





PASTURING ALFALFA. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I have a hog pasture of four acres 
which was seeded September 10, 1908, 
and the year 1909 there were twenty 


SHEEP VS. IRON WEEDS. 
To Wallaces’ 
Referring to your article on the iron 





Farmer: 


weed (issue of July 1st), we have a | old sows and over one hundred pigs 
weed of the same name and charac- | pastured on it, and they could not 
teristics. Horses and cattle don’t | keep it down, and it had to be cut 


back. This year there have been fif- 
teen old hogs and sixty pigs pastured 


touch it, but we find sheep eat it rath- 
er freely where they don’t get all the 


brush and sprouts they want. We | on it, and I cut five loads of fine hay, 
found in changing between two woods | and it is soon ready to be cut the sec- 
pastures that in one where there were | ond time. Do not think your lowa 
few brush and sprouts the sheep have | land too valuable to sow alfalfa, as 


the iron weed badly wooled (this is | there is no better paying crop. 
the second season), while in the other C. B. OLSON. 
pasture where there is an abundance Linn County, Iowa. 








“ot” Wholesale Prices Direct to the F 
af olesaie Frices Vireci t0 ine rarmer 
Write for prices delivered at your R. R. station. 
Sa. We absolutely guarantee this plow equal in 
yy ss every respect to any plow on earth, and 
will refund your money if not 
entirely satisfactory to you. 
These plows are made of iron 
and hardened soft center steel 
throughout, perfegt in con- 
struction, ingenius in design, 
simplicity in handling, perfection 
in work, light draft, and backed up by 36 years’ 
successful experience in the plow business. 


Write for our big free catalogue of Tonguless Dise 
Harrows, Walking Plows, Buggies, Harness, Sewing 
Machines, Steel Ranges, a thousand other things you 
want, and our $35.00 Celebrated Hapgood-Hancock 
Disc Gang Plow, and our $37.50 Auto Seat Top Buggy, 
a@ wonderful bargain. 


Address HAPGOOD PLOW CO., Box 335 ALTON, ILL. 
ine of Implements direct to the farmer at wholesale prices. 
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This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will pot be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


CANNING COMPOUNDS AND ACIDS. 

In reply to a recent request for in- 
formation on canning vegetables, one 
of our subscribers recommends the use 
of tartaric acid and another recom- 
mends the use of a commercial can- 
ning powder, which is one of a num- 
ber that have been advertised in vari- 
ous mail order papers. 

It might not be out of place to warn 
our readers against using canning 
compounds and powders, also the use 
of any acids which are used as a pre- 
servative. The use of tartaric acid in 
foodstuffs offered for sale is prohibited 
by the pure food laws. Medical author- 
ities consider it injurious to the health. 
The same thing is true in a general 
way af any canning powder or fluid 
which acts as a preservative. These 
preservatives keep the food from 
spoiling, but they do it because they 
are germ killers. The only safe pre- 
servatives, so far as we know, are the 
things our grandmothers used, which 
were heat and sugar. Any canning 
compound should be looked upon with 
very grave suspicion, and if there is 
any doubt, a sample of the compound 
and a statement of the facts should be 
forwarded to the food commissioner at 
the state capital, with request that he 
report on it. It is a very grave mis- 
take to use a preservative to save a 
little time and labor at the time of 
canning, and thus endanger the health 
of the whole family. 





PLANNING THE NEW HOME. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I see a correspondent who signs her- 
self “A Reader” wants suggestions as 
to furnishing her new home, both eco- 
nomically and properly. Having had 
some experience in this line, and al- 
ways having to make one dollar do 
the work of two, I submit the follow- 
ing, with the hope that it may be of 
some benefit: 

If you are within trolley distance of 
some large city, by all means take a 
day or two and look through the shops. 
Do not be in too much of a hurry in 
purchasing, but form an idea of a hir- 
monious room and buy each piece in 
harmony with the whole. It costs no 
more to have harmonious colors than 
those that clash. 

In the first place, it is wise to invest 
in the best of shades, as they get hard 
usage, and need to look well for a long 
time. Where one cannot afford to pur- 
chase the good lace curtains, I much 
prefer the net, which may be bought 
for from 50 cents to 75 cents per yard, 
and with a three-inch casing and hem 
the effect is charming. For dining- 
rooms, the figured scrim, with a side 
drapery of silkoline, is lovely. This 
material can be had from 15 cents to 
20 cents per yard. Or, if you do stencil- 
ing, a good grade of cheesecloth sten- 
ciled with fruit or birds, is beautiful 
and inexpensive. 

If you have hardwood floors, the 
problem of floor coverings is half 
solved. A few small rugs for bed- 
rooms, some simple white muslin cur- 
tains, a pretty coverlet of challis, swiss 
or like materials, covers for dresser 
and washstand alike, are very pretty, 
and the cost is slight. In living rooms 
1 prefer the larger rugs, and right here 
let me say it is wise to invest in good, 
dependable, wearing rugs. A carpet 
dealer once told me that the shades of 
tan and brown showed less soil and 
looked new longer than most other 
color combinations. 

There is nothing more satisfactory 
than inlaid linoleum on dining room 
and kitchen, more especially so where 
there are little folks. As to furniture, 
it is far bett®r to invest in fewer pieces 
and have them of good, substantial 
make than to have dozens of the cheap, 
tawdry pieces one sometimes sees, for 
as the years come and go, one can add 
a new piece now and then. 

Fortunate indeed is the woman who 
has handed down from her grandmoth- 
er’s day such pieces of furniture as old 
four-poster or Napoleon beds, walnut 
dressers and washstands. Nothing is 
prettier or more elegant than these 
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same old pieces beautifully refinished 
and polished. 

Just let me say in closing, plan care- 
fully; make the most of little things, 
for, after all, it is the atmosphere and 
the home-maker herself that creates 
the beautiful home; the other furnish- 
ings are only secondary, and, above all, 
don’t get things that are too good to 
use; enjoy them with your family, for 
there will still be house-furnishings 
when we are under the sod. 

VIRGINIA H. 





WOMAN’S TIME AND STRENGTH. 


It seems sometimes that there are 

seasons for certain topics. Without 
any intimation of what their contem- 
poraries have in mind, several editors 
take up the same topic in the same 
month's issue. The man who adver- 
tises for an article is apt to find in the 
corresponding sales column the very 
article he is asking for in the wants; 
or perhaps a question comes up, in 
one paper, to be answered in another 
the same day. 
» On my desk is a litter of periodicals, 
from each of which I could take a bit, 
and the whole, if woven into a news- 
paper hash, would make an article not 
altogether disconnected. For instance, 
one paper quotes Professor Palmer as 
saying, “The stars in their courses 
condemn the idle woman. The quiet 
forces of nature reproach almost as 
severely the woman who voluntarily 
overworks, and thus makes herself a 
hindrance instead of a help in the busy 
world;” and a contributor signing her- 
self “Aunt Sallie” writes in a farm 
paper: “There are not half as many 
doctor bills paid out for girls going to 
ball games and parties as there are 
for the girls who bend their backs 
over the machine or washtub, weary- 
ing their lives away in the kitchen; 
but the kitchen is all right, and every 
girl should learn the art of cooking 
and keeping a nice kitchen.” Prob- 
ably both had the thought in mind 
that, while woman is the better for 
work, she should conserve’ her 
strength for the most important work, 
and thus make herself “a help instead 
of a hindrance in the busy world.” 

Now the Post says: “The European 
is not content with believing that the 
penny saved is as good as the penny 
earned. To him it is far better than 
the penny earned. ‘We do not make 
money; we save money,’ said a prom- 
inent merchant of Hamburg to me;” 
and Myra Nays, in the Reliable Poul- 
try Journal of the same week, points 
to who may do the saving: “I was 
much struck recently with the report 
that an investigation of many hun- 
dreds of families has shown that from 
70 to 80 per cent of the average man’s 
income goes through his wife’s hands, 
to be affected by her saving or extrav- 
agance. It is a well-known belief, con- 
sidered axiomatic by the men, partic- 
ularly in the country, that a woman’s 
time is worth less than a man's. I 
should like to make a sort of Cleo- 
patra’s needle of the hours spent by 
women in general in waiting for men 
and in waiting on men, while their 
own work waits (and later drives) just 
because the average man thinks his 
time worth so much more that he feels 
perfectly justified in drafting her from 
her work, or wasting her time, when- 
ever it appears that the interests of 
his work are thus served. He is hon- 
est in his belief; he does not realize 
how much heavier he thus makes her 
burden, and she, herself, agrees in the 
main to the general thought that she 
is a helpmeet and therefore must con- 
serve his time at the expense of hers. 
There is no juctification for this atti- 
tude except the one fact, that a man’s 
work brings in the money, while a 
woman's only saves it.” 

Where is the connection, the moral? 
The connection, to me, is in this: 
Women admittedly are extravagant of 
themselves; they count the cost of 
everything but their own time and 
strength; and the moral is, “The quiet 
forces of nature reproach the woman 
who voluntarily overworks,' and thus 
makes herself a hindrance instead of 
a help in the busy world.” 





TRIED RECIPES. 


I always enjoy reading the Hearts and 
Homes Department, and always turn to 
that first. I noticed someone asked how 
to can green string beans for winter use. 
Take one quart water, a handful of salt, 
three tablespoonfuls of vinegar. First boil 
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LIGHT-RUNNING 
RADE MARK 
REGISTERED, 


No other 
like it. 

No other 
as good. 


Warranted for All Time 


The NEW HOME is the cheapest to buy, because of its Su- 
perior wearing qualities, All parts are interchangeable, can be 


under any 
other name. 


renewed at any time, Ball bearings ofsuperior quality. 
Before you purchase write us for information and Catalog No. 7 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 
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A 6-hole range, full 





STEEL RANGES 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
Hapgood Double Flue Hot Blast) 


Material and workmanship unexcelled. Guaranteed to be satis- 
factory or your money refunded. (See cut. 


Our Hapgood Anti- 
Trust Range.......... 


Most perfect low priced range made. Send for complete catalogue 
showing our full line, at least 1000 other articles, at factory cost, 
plus one small profit. 2 
Hapgood Piow Co., 154 Front St., Alton, Il. 
The only plow manufacturer In the world selling a full line of Stee! Ranges, 
Buggies and implements direct to the at whol 1 













save one-third in fuel over any other range. 


$21.25 


nickel trimmings and aluminum coated reservoir. 








prices. 














the beans tender in salt water, then put 
them in the other water and boil some 
and seal. To make pickles, boil tender 
in salt water, then pickle as you would 
anything else. 

Can anyone tell me what to do with a 
paper butter bowl? Have tried soaking 
with salt water, but it sticks so I cannot 
use it. I would like to see recipes for 
using up the left-overs. I believe Aunt 
Jane said she would send hers if anyone 
asked. 

bid you every try putting a few grains 
of rice in that salt shaker? 

A. READER. 
To Hearts and Homes: 

I have been a silent reader of the Hearts 
and Homes Department for several years, 
and have received many good recipes for 
making cake and many other things. I 
will send a recipe for making pie plant 
marmalade. 

Pie Plant Marmalade: Take’ three 
pounds of pie plant and three pounds of 
sugar and three oranges. Peel the oranges 
and keep the peeling separate: put the pie 
plant and sugar together and slice the 
oranges in it and let set over night: in 
the morning slice the peeling in the mix- 
ture and let set over night, and then boil 
for forty minutes. This is very good and 
easy to make. VIOLET. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Well, I have been a reader of the Hearts 
and Homes for quite a while, and have 
received many useful recipes, and I see 
where one of the readers wanted to know 
how to fix green beans for winter use. I 
will send my recipe for canning beans: 

Canning Beans: Select the same kind 
of wax beans that you would use on the 
table, string and cook in salted water till 
tender; pack in cans while hot, then pour 
over the beans the water they have been 
cooked in, which should be at the boiling 
point. Place a tablespoonful of cold vin- 
egar carefully on the top of the can, and 
seal. These will keep well, and are very 
good. To use, pour off the liquor, and 
season just as you would fresh beans. 
MRS. DELLA M 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I have been an interested reader of the 
Hearts and Homes Department for years, 
and have received much benefit therefrom, 
but have never dared add my mite to it 
until now. I notice a reader would like 
a recipe for canning corn. Will send mine, 
which I always use and have never lost 
a can yet. I have some left from last 
year which looks as nice as when canned. 
I take the corn, cut kernels in two and 
scrape cob to get all juice, then salt not 
quite enough for using, press into glass 
jars as hard as I can or until the corn 
juice covers it, then screw on covers. 
Place sticks in bottom of boiler, then jars, 
and cover with cold water. Then cook two 
and one-half hours after it starts boiling; 
then take cans out. Sometimes in boiling 
the rubbers press out from under cover; 
unscrew, put on new rubber as quick as 
you can, and turn upside down until cool. 
Try this, and I am sure it will be satis- 
factory. Add butter and milk when you 
cook for serving. ; a Ze 

(Note: We would suggest that the lids 
be not put on very tight while the jars are 
boiling, or there may be danger of the 
heat exploding the jar. Merely screw tight 
enough to keep out the water, but no 
more. After removing from the boiler, set 
the lids down tight.—Editor.) 


Brownstone Front Cake: Dark part: 
One cup grated chocolate, one-half cup 
sugar, one-half cup sweet milk, yolk of 
one egg; boil this in a double boiler, and 
when quite thick add vanilla, and let cool. 
White part: One cup sugar, one-half cup 
butter (scant), two eggs, one-half cup 
sweet milk, one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, two cups flour. Stir one 
batter through the other, but do not mix 
thoroughly. - ae We 


What a delight to be 
able to get brown cotton 
dress-goods that will wash 
without fading! 


Simpson- 
Eddystone 
Fast Hazel Brown Prints 


the result of over65 years’ 
experience and leader- 
ship, are tHe fastest and 
most beautiful brown cal- 
icoes ever produced. They 
withstand sunlight, perspi- 
ration and repeated washi- 
ing. Artistic designs on 
well-woven, durable cloth. 
Show this advertisement to your deal 
es when you order, and don't accept 
substitutes. If not in your dealer's 
Stock write us his name and adcd~>ss. 
We'll help him supply you. H 
The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia § 


Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 


SLAVES of the 
Wash Tub FREED! 


Thanks to the invention of the 
Ph Meadows Power Washer th: days of 
washday slavery are over! “b:ue 
a, _« Monday,” has becn 
torn forever fror 
the calendar. For 
this wonderful 
machine —scit~ 
working —d0¢s 
what no weer 
shine & 
ee and 
wrings at tho 
SAME TIME! 
All you do is fill 
up the washer 
and feed the wringer. 4 mainu son 
time and 2c expense doa biz family washin<. 7 
have soft, clean clothes—none torn—no waste 
time, work or expense. 


MEADOWS POWER WASHER 


Close the lid, the washer starts—press a foot 1 














ever, 


wringer starts—another lever runs wringer eae 
—wringer slides back and forth from washer aaa 





ing tub like asliding door (see picture). N oda 
exposed wheels. Any cheap power can be u 
vestigate the washer that has put an end to was 
slavery. Send name for further facts today. 


MEADOWS MFC.CO., Dept. D, Rieadows, li. 


: Birthdays, Best 
30 Fine Post Cards, qnly 300; Ee Landecapes. 


German-Am. Post Card Co., Dept. 32, Burlington, Ia. 
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THE RICH YOUNG MAN. 


the Sabbath School Les- 
Matthew, 19: 


(Notes on 
son for August 7, 1910. 
1-2, 13-26.) 


“And it came to pass when Jesus 
had finished these words, he departed 
from Galilee, and came into the bor- 
ders of Judea beyond the Jordan; (2) 
and great multitudes followed him; 
and he healed them there. 

“(13) Then were there brought unto 
him little children, that he should lay 
his hands on them, and pray: and the 
disciples rebuked them. (14) But Jesus 
said, Suffer the little children, and for- 
bid them not, to come unto me: for to 
such belongeth the kingdom of heaven. 
(15) And he laid hands on them, and 
departed thence. (16) And behold, one 
came to him and said, Teacher, what 
good thing shall I do, that I may have 
eternal life? (17) And he said unto 
him, Why askest thou me concerning 
that which is good? One there is who 
is good: but if thou wouldst enter into 
life, keep the commandments. (18) 
He saith unto him, Which? And Jesus 
said, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt 
not commit adultery, Thou shalt not 
steal, Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness. (1%) Honor thy father and thy 
mother, and Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. (20) The young man 
said unto him, All these things have I 
observed: what lack I yet? (21) Jesus 
said unto him, If thou wouldst be per- 
fect, go, sell that which thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven: and come, follow 
me. 22) But when the young man 
heard the saying, he went away sor- 
rowful; for he was one that had great 
possessions. (23) And Jesus said unto 
his disciples, Verily I say unto you, It 
is easier for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye, than for a rich man to’ 
enter into the kingdom of God. (25) 
And when the disciples heard it, they 
were astonished exceedingly, saying, 
Who then can be saved? (26) And Jesus 
looking upon them said to them, With 
men this is impossible; but with God 
all things are possible.” 

The last days of the ministry of 
Jesus in Perea, closing with the feed- 
ing of the four thousand, were crowd- 
ed with touching incidents. He had 
set his face to go to Jerusalem to face 
the terrible conclusion of His work of 
redemption. He had recently depicted 
the suddenness and the terrors of the 
final judgment. (Luke, 17:20-37.) He 
had pointed out the importance and 
profit of persevering prayer. (Luke, 
18:1-8.) He had stripped the robe of 
hypocrisy from the Pharisee who 
thanked God that he was not as other 
men, not even as the publican, and had 
placed the crown upon the head of the 
hated and despised publican, who could 
only say, with bowed head, “God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” (Luke, 18: 
9-14.) When mothers, drinking in his 
words as the very water of life, brought 
their little children to Him, that He 
might put His hands on their little 
heads and bless them, and the disciples 
would have driven them away, He said 
(and what a comfort these words have 
brought to bereaved mothers ever 
since): “Suffer the little children, and 
forbid them not, to come unto me, for 
to such belongeth the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

And now a most unusual thing oc- 
curs. A young man of the ruling class 
(Luke, 18:18), which as a rule hated 
Jesus most intensely, a magistrate or 
Tuler in one of the local synagogues— 
for the civil government of Judea was 
religious, and there was no civil gov- 
ernment without the theocracy or rule 
of the priest, and elder and magistrate 
were synonymous terms—came run- 
ning and kneeling before him (Mark, 
10:17), asked the supreme question of 
this life for him and every one of us: 

leacher, what good thing shall I do, 
that I may have eternal life?” 

He had heard Jesus, doubtless had 
heard much about Him, and regarded 
Him merely as a good man—the best, 
Kindest and most amiable he ever 
knew or heard of. He himself was in 
love With goodness and had lofty aspi- 
rations. His wealth had lifted him 
above the manifold temptations of pov- 
erty. Ilis refined and cultured associ- 
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aiiers led lifted him above the vulgar 








and coarse. Refined in his tastes, 
blameless in his life, he wished to real- 
ize in himself the supreme good; and 
now comes to Jesus, One who in His 
teaching and manner had unfolded to 
him the goodness of which he had not 
yet conceived, had exalted his idea of 
the good, had given him a higher con- 
ception of what was possible to man 
in the way of holiness, and he ex- 
claims: What good thing shall I do 
to inherit eternal life and stand un- 
abashed in the judgment coming so 
suddenly, as you told us lately? 


Seeing how entirely the young man 


had mistaken His character, Jesus 
says: “Why ecallest thou me good? 


none is good, save one, even God.” In 
other words, Jesus declined to be 
ranked with other good men and good 
masters or good teachers, this leaving 
the young man to infer that if he was 
to be called “good Teacher,” it was 
because of His supreme goodness. In 
short, if He was to be called good, it 
was not because of human goodness, 
but Divine. 

Dropping this suggestion as a seed 
thought in the young man’s mind at 
the outset, Jesus adds, answering his 
question more directly: “If thou 
wouldst enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments.” To which the young man 
replied, “Which?” Commandment- 
keeping had been the study and delight 
of his life. Jesus, therefore, omitting 
the first table of the law, describing 
our duty to God, begins with the sec- 
ond table, outlining our duty to men: 
“Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt -not 
commit adultery, Thou,shalt not steal, 
Thou shalt not bea? false witness, 
Honor thy father and thy mother,” and 
then for the last commandment, “Thou 
shalt not covet,” substitutes the sub- 
stance of the whole six: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” It was 
in perfect sincerity and honesty that 
the young man answered, “All these 
things have I observed from my youth 
up.” (Luke, 18:21.) 

Neither he nor his school had the 
slightest conception of the real mean- 
ing of these commandments. They re- 
garded wholly the letter and the legal 
phases of the commandments. They 
never dreamed that causeless anger 
was murder at heart, nor that lustful 
thought in the secret heart was the 
germ of adultery. (Matthew, 5:22, 27- 
28.) Yet so honest and ingenuous was 
this young man, so evidently earnest 
and sincere was he, that Jesus could 
not but admire and love him. He was 
very rich, and all around him was very 
great poverty, and so Jesus adds, 
pointing out that which alone could 
keep him from eternal life: “If thou 
wouldst be perfect, sell that which 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven: 
and come, follow me.” 

There was nothing the aristocratic 
Jew dreaded so much as poverty. It 
is described in the teachings of the 
rabbis as worse than any disease, the 
greatest sorrow that can possibly come 
to mortal, and, hearing this, the last 
thing he had expected, the young man’s 
countenance fell as he arose from his 
knees, I fancy slowly, and slowly, si- 
lently and sadly walked away. 

It was doubtless a hard thing for 
Jesus to do, but for the sake of this 
honest, sincere and amiable young 
man it must be done. He had to learn, 
as do we all if we are ever to have 
peace with God, that Jesus demands 
the undivided homage of the human 
soul, and that we must part with all 
else rather than deny Him. The young 
man’s idol, which he secretly wor- 
shipped, was wealth and the position 
that wealth gave; and in his case this 
was the one thing that must needs be 
sacrificed to gain eternal life, and espe- 
cially at this time, when attachment to 
Jesus as He went to His death in- 
volved the sacrifice of everything else. 
Let us hope that after the shock of 
surprise was over, he learned to use 
his wealth for Christ and became His 
true follower. 

Looking at him in sadness as he 
moved slowly away, Jesus remarked to 
His disciples: ‘How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the king- 
dom of God. For it is easier for a camel 
to enter in through a needle’s eye than 
for a rich man to enter into the king- 
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dom of God.” (Luke, 18:24-25.) This 
expression was used by the Jews at 
first to denote an absolute impossibil- 
ity, and naturally it afterwards passed 
into a proverb denoting the very great 
difficulty with which certain things are 
accomplished. 

To the disciples, taught through all 
their lives until they met with Jesus, 
that wealth was one of the most dis- 
tinguishing elements of the Divine 
favor, it seemed a hard saying, indeed. 
They could not reconcile it to the 
Psalm: 

“Abounding wealth shall bless his 

home, 

His righteousness shall still en- 
dure; 

To him shall light arise in gloom, 

He’s kind, compassionate and 
pure.” 

They therefore exclaim in astonish- 
ment: “Who then can be saved?” And 
Jesus answered, “With men this is im- 
possible; but with God all things are 
possible.” Which means not that it 
is possible for God to make a camel 
literally go through the eye of a 
needle, but that by the grace of God 
it is possible for even a rich man to 
be saved. 

We regard this as one of the most 
significant of the sayings of Jesus. The 
whole history of Christianity shows 
how hard it is for them that trust in 
riches, whose minds are wholly occu- 
pied with seeking or looking after 
great wealth, to enter into the king- 
dom. The church from the beginning 
has been mainly made up of poor peo- 
ple, or people in. moderate circum- 
stances, in the ideal condition of life, 
with neither great poverty nor great 
riches. The decay of the church has 
occurred in centers of wealth. The 
church of the Laodiceans thought she 
was rich and increased in good and 
had need of nothing, and knew not that 
she was poor and miserable and 
wretched and blind and naked. Great 
wealth used for luxury and aggrandize- 
ment has always been the corrupting 
influence in the church of God. It is 
true that there are rich men in the 


church, noble men, the Lord’s own; but . 


mainly they are those who first sought 
the kingdom of heaven, to whom great 
wealth has been added afterward as a 


blessing. 
There are few things more deadly to 
Christian life than vast inherited 


wealth, accompanied as it usually is 
with pride, selfishness, and an absence 
of sympathy with the poor—for man 
as man. It is indeed a blessed thing to 
know that it is possible for even rich 
men to be saved. 





FRIENDLY CHATS. 
To Hearts and Homes: 
In answer to Ada B. F. Parsons’ in- 
quiry as to what will remove “sticky 





fly paper’ when overturned on floors, 
tablecloths, chairs “baby’s head,” etc., 
will say that either gasoline or kero- 
sene applied and rubbed on slightly 
will remove instantly unless it has 
been left long enough to harden, so 
that neither will penetrate it; and for 
the baby’s head, rub on butter, lard, 
vaseline, or any kind of grease, and 
it will have the same effect. And if 
she will rinse her milk strainer out 
with cold water right away after 
straining the milk, she will have none 
of that rubbing and scrubbing to do to 
keep it from getting clogged up, and if 
the same thing is done with cloth 
strainers, or, better, if they are left 
to soak in cold water before washing 
them out in good warm water and then 
scalded and hung in the sun to dry, 
they will not get yellow and “thick” 
looking. 

These are things which I have 
learned by experience, hence I hasten 
to give other troubled ones the benefit. 

A SOUTH DAKOTAN., 





TO REMOVE BLOOD STAINS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I notice a request for a way to remove 
blood stains from clothing after the blood 
has dried. I have been very successful 
in using the following method: Take 
warm water, not hot, the evening before 
the clothes are to be washed. See that 
the clothes are thoroughly wet. Then 
separate and throw in a handful! of salt, 
and stir it so that the salt is thoroughly 
distributed. Then leave the clothes in 
this water over night. If no soap has 
been used it will be found that the blood 
stains have been quite thoroughly re- 
moved. I have had butchers’ clothes to 
clean many times, and have found this 
very successful. I would like some method 
of removing peach stains. 

M. J. LAMB. 





We acknowledge the receipt from the 
publishers, Sturgess & Walton Company, 
a new book by Virginia Landewater, on 
the subject, “‘From Kitchen to Garret.” 
Housewives will find this a most inter- 
esting and valuable little book. It deals 
with every part of the house, is written 
in simple style, and is full of helpfy! hints. 
It is sent for 85 cents, potspaid, and can 
be ordered through Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Anchor Waterproof Collars 
Need No Washing 


Just dip in water and wipe 
dry. No laundry bills to 
pay—no hunting foraclean 
collar. ‘That's why busy 
men like them. Look just like linen collars. 
All the good, sensible styles. Plenty of 
room for necktie. Worn with any kind of 
shirt. Sold by dealers everywhere. If your 
dealer doesn't have ‘Anchor Brand,"’ write 
for sample of material and catalog of styles. 


CAPITAL COLLAR & CUFF CO., Manufacturers. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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Poultry Department. 


a try ratsers are fuvited to contri‘ute tales ox 
perience to this department Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 

















A BUSY WOMAN. 


A friend, who, with 
of her sister and one man, 
a farm, raiscs poultry, supplies private 
customers with broilers, sells eggs for 
hatching, and keeps bees, writes as 
follows: 

“L hatched 


assistance 
manages 


the 


chicks this 
chicks at 
and have 
and layers. 


about 1,600 
spring, sold 1,000 day-old 
from 18 to 20 cents each, 
growing stock for broilers 
The weakest point in my operations 
is in the incubator hatches. 1 have 
thought it was the fault of the breed 


(she keeps Orpingtons), as I believe 
the Leghorns are acknowledged to 
hatch better than large breeds, but it 


is not altogether that, as an acquaint- 
ance to whom I sold sixty yearling 
hens sent away on my advice and 
bought unrelated cockerels, and got 
seventy and eighty per cent hatches 
in the incubator, while mine hardly 
reached fifty per cent. Naturally, that 
points to the need for new blood, but 
I have introduced considerable new 
blood in the last two years without 
apparently improving the hatches, al- 
though it Was not as direct a cross as 
the above. Then, too, I use both pul- 
lets and hens. My flock has improved 


wonderfully in fancy points, and lay 
better than they used to. I am keep- 
ing over more for breeders this year, 


lose study in so 
them that the 
Half my trade 


and intend to make ac 
feeding and managing 
hatches will be better. 
this spring came from old customers, 
which is very gratifying. It is no small 
task to so manage 400 hens that along 


with fancy points and cgg-laying ca- 
pacity the highest degree of vitality 
is maintained, and after all, the last 
two go together, for a healthy, well 
developed hen is bound to lay eggs. 
Three years with ‘ong periods of 
drouth so discouraged me that last 
year | thought the system of short 
rotation and keeping live stock was 
all vanity, and that e soil was not 
responding at all, but I have a fine 
crop of hay safely ‘barned,’ which has 


done me good mentally as well as in 


my pocketbook. Fruit is popping up 
at inopportune times to be canned, jel- 
lied, ete., and between you and me, I 
think that picking it in the hot sun 
and cooking it over a hotter stove is 
about the most disagreeable task in 


housekeeping. It takes all the philos- 
ophy one has to keep cool mentally 
during the opegation, and to find con- 
solation in the thought of the neat 
rows of filled jars to come, and the 
much-needed variety in winter which 
they give. We have the best corn 
anywhere around. Sister wishes me 
to tell you that the corn we have used 
for the last two years was especially 
selected from the best in the field, 
and she tests it early in the spring. 
She is busy with her bees, and is tak- 
ing otf a goodly quantity of beautiful 
clover honey.” 

We need hardly say 
is not putting in an eight-hour 
but with all her hard work, has 
developed trom a frail woman, part of 
the time a semi-invalid, into a healthy 
woman and a power for good in her 
community. 
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Ko! SALE Seventy-five chotce Single Comb 

Brown Leghorns, bens, one and two years od. 
Must have the room at once. W. L. Van Meter, 
Tipton, lowa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


PRESERVING COLORS IN EXHIBI- 


TION BIRDS. 


White and buff varieties must have 
shade to send them to the show room 
in good condition. It is important to 
save them from exposure to rain as 
well as from sun from the time they 
start growing the adult plumage. Suc- 


cess in the show room is usually due 
to care for the little things, to begin- 
ning early enough to have stock in 


condition when the show opens. Time 
has such a habit of running away that 
it is hardly possible to begin too early. 
One successful exhibitor never lets 
his white birds out in the strong sun- 
light, but houses them in an airy 
building during the day, and lets them 


out to forage before nine o’clock 
breakfast, and after their five o’clock 
supper. Birds having white lobes are 


the better for shade, although it is not 
strict!y necessary for dark-plumaged 
birds. It must be remembered 
the young fowl] gets its adult feathers 
gradually, the new replacing the old 
slowly; there is no deiinite moult mak- 
ing way for the first adult plumage, 
so do not wait for the birds to show 
the moult before taking precautions 
to shade them. The color of the 
shanks must also be preserved by 
keeping the birds out of lime rubbish, 
ashes or chalky soil, and giving them 
a grassy run; it is especia'ly ben 
ficial to good leg color for the birds 
to run through grass wet with dew, 
or to step into a shallow pan of cold 
water in to or coming from the 
roosts. breeders sponge the 
shanks each night with water in which 
there trace of glycerine. 


going 
Some 
is a 


CHICKEN-POX. 








wiz 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“My chiekens, nine weeks old, at 
first would bunch up as if cold, and 
mope around for about a week, then 
ulcers appeared about the eves and 
head. About twenty-five have died, 
but their eyes were not sore. Please 
tell me what the disease is, and sug- 
gest a remedy.” 

We are of the opinion that your 
chicks have chicken-pox, which is 
sometimes caused by dampness, roostf- 


frequenting damp, marshy 
places, and again by filth in the chick- 
en house, manure heaps, etc. Isolate 
the affected fowls; apply carbolated 
vaseline to the ulcers, burning the cot- 
ton afterwards; disinfect the roosting 
quarters, house, ete., with a spray of 
five per cent carbolic acid solutien, 
and give the fowls a nourishing diet 
boiled liver, green food and mash are 
good. In dry weather small doses of 


ing in or 


sulphur can be given internally by 
mixing with mash. 


LATE SUMMER HATCHING. 


A reader from Illinois writes: 

“We intend to get an incubator, and 
wish to set it this fall, to learn how 
to manage it next spring. Which is 


the best month to set July or Au- 
gust?” 
Ordinarily the hens are in better 


condition, and the vitality of the eggs 
stronger, in late July and early August 
thah when the hens are farther ad- 
vanced in the moult; having had a 
rest after sitting, and not yet far 
along in the moult. Late hatches, 


however, depend so much on tue con- 
dition of the flock that it is impossible 
to give advice which would be of much 
benefit. The weather is more favor- 
able for incubation in August than in 


July, and, other things being equal, 
we would start the incubator to come 
off about the third week in August. 


POULTRY NOTES. 


Keep the young stock tame. 
them frequently, and feed tid-bits 
often enough for them to welcome 
your coming. There is too much labor 
in taking a wild chicken, a bird un- 
accustomed to attentions, and trving 


Handle 


to get her in condition for showing. If 
she has learned not to fear you, to 
know that your pocket is apt to hold 
something she likes, and if she has 
had the right conditions for growth, i 
is possible to pick her up anywhere 
and show on short notice. 


fairs, sort 
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In selling birds at the 
them according to quality. 


ing purchaser looking into a coop of 
specially good birds, good birds and 
little merit in 
price 
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birds, can 
birds, though 
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VIEW OF CAMPUS SHOWING SEVEN OF MAIN COLLEGE BUILDINGS, 


GRINNELL 


College at Grinnell, lowa 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COLLEGE WEST OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. OFFERS EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
TO ALL YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN WANTING A COL- 
LEGE EDUCATION OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 





GRINNELL AIMS to relate College work to life work. It makes Col!<ge work 
essentially practical and profitable in every way. It holds to national standards of 
admission and graduation and is recognized the country over as a College of the 
highest grade. Its Faculty consists of thoroughly trained and carefully selected men 
and women. Some of its special advantages are: 

A GROUP SYSTEM OF STUDIES. This system protects the best traditions 
of higher education. It amply provides for new subjects. It adjusts itself to indi- 
vidual needs. 

BEST PREPARATION FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. Grinnell has ample 
Laboratory equipment and offers courses in pure and applied Mathematics, the Bio 
oe Sciences, Chemistry and Physics, leading to work in Technical Schools. Full 


‘edit in these lines entitles our graduates to two years credit in the best Technical 

‘hools ia the eguutry. 

BEST PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. Grinnell offers 
exceptional opportunities in courses leading to Law, Medicine, the Ministry and 


Social Sciences. ¥ Leading professional schools everywhere recognize Grinnell credits. 


BEST PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS and Public Affairs. Ma iy of our 


graduates are making successes in a large way in business and work of the farm. New 


courses in Political Affairs and Elementary Law are a great aid in training for business, 
PERFECT FACILITIES FOR PHYSICIAL TRAINING. Grinnell has two 
gymnasiums, one for men and one for women, offering the very best courses in 
physicial training. Open air exercise, in addition to Tenis, Foot Ball, Base Ball, 
Golf and Track Athletics give abundant opportunities for out-door work. 
LARGEST WORKING COLLEGE LIBRARY IN THE WEST. More than 


10,000 volumes are at the command of our students for special research work and for 
supporting our regular courses, 

GRINNELL IS A BEAUTIFUL TOWN. EASILY ACCESSIBLE. The home 
life at Grinnell is unexcelled anywhere. Students may board at private homes or in 
Clubs. College and Town are harmonious in their interests. 

Y.M.C.A.AND Y.W.C.A. These organizations are exceptionally strong at 
Grinnell and have their own building. The big majority of the students belong to 
one or the other, They offer special advantages in the way of religious and social 


training. WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG 


AND FULL INFORMATION REGARDING ALL COURSES OF STUDY, 
ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES, LIST OF STUDENTS, FACULTY 
AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST. 


We shall gladly send you also copies of the Grinnell Review, our Monthly Bulletin, 
giving an idea of What is being accomplishe@ by Fac ulty, Students and Alun. 
GRINNELL SCHOOL OF MUSIC offers superior instruction in Organ, Piano- 
forte, Singing, The History of Music and Theory of Music. The very best musicians 
and musical entertainments are to be enjoyed every year at Grinnell. Madam 
Nordica and Thomas Orchestra are among recent attrections. May Music Festival a 
special feature every year. Op portunities for Chorus, Choir Work, Glee Club Work. 
GRINNELL ACADEMY is a complete secondary school. It prepares for any 
College. Elective courses offered for those not preparing for college work. 
Write for full information. The year 1910-1911 opens September 14th. 


ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT, 


J. H. Ba MAIN, Dept. A, Grinnell, lowa 








with his approval, and the birds are | a prominent surgeon who is also 4 
as good as he could expect for the | poultry fancier reported an operation 


money; While the same birds cooped for crop bound on one of his best hens, 


to themselves would be just what he | saying: “The operation was a suc 
wanted. A bird always suffers from cess, but the patient died.” We have 
comparison with a superior, and the had better luck in flushing the crop 
best bird loses merit from companion- | With a fountain syringe, suspendins 
ship with a poorer the bird by her legs while we work¢ d 
out the contents of the crop, n g1Vv- 

One breeder says: “In selecting | ing a double dose of casto! live 
birds for stock, I proceed as follows: oil to soften the contents. Some 
lirst examine all birds for color, then breeders have excellent success in Op- 
for type, and lastly fer size, especially | erations of this chaacter, and c:aim 
in the female. My experience is that that if care is exercised in disinfect 
you cannot breed big chickens from ing, and the two skins are not sewed 


together, there will be no aiter comb 


plications. 
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how 
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look 


hens, no matter 
Another 
stock, I 


small 
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ing birds for 


first for 
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type, then color, then size.” Chickens are subject to much 
Every breeder has his special point | same diseases as humans. In treat 
on which he is “faddy.” The success- | a sick fowl, it is safe to give as large 
ful breeder is the one with an eye for | a dose to a fowl as to a child. That 
the bird with no bad fault, the “all- | is, where the directions call for a tea- 
around good bird,” and the bird which | spoonful to an adult, the usual propor 
is typical of the breed. tion for a child of five is a third of a 
; . Ps teaspoonful. Be careful in making @ 
The times we have ope srated for crop | diagnosis of the disease, and do not 
bound have not always been successes | mix medicines. Simple remedies are 
—hence we felt almost pleased when | best. 
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THAN TO WISH YOU HAD” 
[7 is built for service. It is exactly 
the machine you need to do profit- 
able work in ensilage cutting and silo 
filling. If you have ever used an Appleton 
machine of any kind you know now what 
APPLETON QUALITY 
means instrength,in endurance,inserviceabil- 
ity etc. If not,it will cost you only the | 
"price of a postal card vo get full informa- 
tion about thissplendid machine, our 
honest guarantee, and ourlive and 
let live prices. WRITE TODAY-NOW 
APPLETON MFG. CO., 
32 Fargo —— 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Dairy. 


Our readers ted to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered 
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KEEP UP THE FLOW OF MILK, IF 


POSSIBLE. 


We are now approaching the season 
of the year when there is always, gen- 


erally speaking, a shrinkage in the 
milk supply. The weather is hot, the 
pastures are short, and the fly be- 


comes a burden. The decrease is likely 
to be greater this year than for sev- 
eral years past, and for a number of 
reasons 

The price of feed was very high dur- 
ing February and was expected to be 
high in March, but the unusually warm 
weather in March pushed forward the 
pastures, and farmers turned their cat- 
tle out to grass two or three weeks 
earlier than usual, which naturally 
kept the pastures short. June pas- 
tures this year were not nearly as 
flush as usual. Since the first of March 
we have had in nearly all our terri- 
tory much less than the normal rain- 
fall. Should this continue, pastures 
will be shorter than they have been in 
many years. The fly will not be less 
of a torment, and the result will be a 
shortage in the milk supply, which 
unless it can be avoided, will mean a 
shortage even after rains come and 
pastures become flush. For if the cows 
begin to fail in midsummer, it is al- 
most impossible to get them back to 
their normal condition, even when the 
weather and the pastures are all that 
could be desired. 

Possibly there is not much comfort 
to many of our readers in this state- 
ment of what they all recognize to be 
the simple facts; and for many farm- 
ers it will not be possible to arrest 
this shortage in the milk supply. It 


can be arrested in a measure by farm- 
ers who have prepared for it in ad- 
vance, as we advised them to do, by 
planting summer crops that can be 


used for soiling or partial soiling. 
We have often pointed out that the 


best way to prevent this shortage of 
milk another year is to build a sum- 
mer silo adjoining the main barn. This 
can be filled with corn, or corn and 
sorghum, or corn and soy beans, and 
kept over to meet just such a contin- 
gency as we fear is likely to occur. In 
case it does not occur by reason of 
abundant rainfall next summer, that 
silage will keep a year or two longer, 
with the exception of a few inches on 
the surface. We have advised having 
the silo near the barn; and where this 
is done, we would suggest that the 
cows be kept in the barn during the 
daytime, and the barn closed, but well 
rentilated and lighted, in order to pro- 
tect them from the torment of flies, 
and allow tl! 1 to do their grazing at 
night instead of in the daytime 

This shortage of the milk supply 
comes up almost every year, and we 
kno of no other way of providing 
against it that is half as good as that 
suggested above. 

T prospects for a corn crop are so 
far favorable in the corn states. There 
ma be plenty of material to fill a 
summer silo as well as a winter silo; 
and if it is possible at this date to un- 
dertake one or both, we urge our read- 
ers to do so, and thus be able to 
avoid a like shortage in the future. 
They may be sure that it will come. 


It will be worse some years than oth- 
ers, but it is very rare that Wwe have a 
year of lush pastures from the 15th 
of July to the 1st of September. 


THE COST OF FEEDING HEIFERS. 


How much does it cost a dairyman 
to bring a heifer to a producing age? 


As a result of experiments for 1907 to 
1909, the Connecticut station, in Bul- 
letin No. 63, concludes that a two-year- 
old heifer costs in the neighborhood 
of $70. At the Connecticut station the 
calves were fed according to the most 


approved methods. The cost of feed- 
ing for the two years was $55. During 
the first month the heifers received 
whole milk, and thereafter, for the 
next six months, they got skimmed 


milk. At the beginning of the second 
month, and continuing until pasture 
was good, they got in the neighborhood 
of a pound of grain a day, with a little 
hay and silage. It was found at the 
Connecticut station that it paid during 
the first summer of a heifer’s life to 
feed a pound or so of grain a day, even 
on pasture, unless the pastures weré 








extremely good. An increased size of 
the heifer more than paid for the cost. 
During the first winter of a heifer’s 
life, she was fed from two to three 
pounds of corn a day, besides rough- 
age and silage. It was found that it 
paid well to push heifers to a certain 
extent during the first two years’ 
growth, in order to be able to breed 
them to drop their first calves when 
they were from twenty-four to twenty- 
seven months of age 

The following gives a summary of 
the estimated cost of bringing a heifer 
to two years of age: 


by eg ES rer $28.00 
Second year’s feed ............. 27.00 
EWG FORTE IBDOE oo 6<c osc scs sos Se 
Bedding, $1 per year ........ ‘ 2.00 

Barn rent, insurance, interest 
OE CROOD £5 65.840.42408646004 -. 4.00 
| a oot eee $71.00 
Credit by. manure ch kane chee 5.00 
Pe 5 hse doitecncs . $66.00 


Considering the fact that not all the 
heifers raised will be good producers; 
that some will have to be discarded, 
the conclusion is that, according to the 
figures given by the Connecticut sta- 
tion, it costs at least $80 to bring a 
good heifer to producing age. 





THE SUMMER SILO. 


For the last two or three years we 
have urged our farmers, whether en- 
gaged in dairying, or growing and fat- 
tening stock, to provide themselves 
with a silo. The silo has gone past 
the experimental stage. We have fur- 
ther advised two silos, one a smaller 
one for summer, the larger one for 
winter use. 

We refer to this now because over a 
large part of our territory the pastures 
are bare, the milk supply is falling off, 
the stock cattle on these pastures will 
soon begin to lose flesh, and unless we 
have copious rains during the next 
month farmers will have to begin win- 


ter feeding long before winter. Let 
us hope these rains will come; but the 
point we wish to impress upon our 
readers is: Why not, when putting up 
one silo, put up two? Why not, when 
filling the silo for winter use, fill a 
smaller one for summer, and thus pro- 


self from dangers like this in 


tect you! 
the future? 
Many farmers remind us of the story 






of the southern farmer. He had a 
leaky roof, and when asked why he did 
not mend it, replied that when it was 
raining he could not, and when it was 











dry weather it did not need mending. 

It may be said that this year is ex- 
ceptional, and that next year may be 
a year of abundant rains. Possibly; 
but years like this have come occa- 
sionally in the corn belt, and always 
will. Two or three of them are likely 
to come together; for there is nothing 
more certain than that weather comes 
in cycles, and nothing more uncertain 
than the date or continuance of the 
cycle. Corn in a silo, properly built 
and well filled, will keep :rom year to 
yea and thus furnish protection 
aga t just such a situation as we are 
now facing. 

WARTS ON CATTLE 

lo illaces karm 

I have been interested in the several 
articles written in your paper on the 
subje« of cure for cattle having 
warts. The writer has had several 
cattle that have been badly affected 
with warts this spring, and at first 
followed your advice in using crude 
oil, but soon found this too costly a 


remedy, as the cattle were so badly 
affected that it took from 25 to 50 cents 
worth of crude oil for a treatment 
for each head of cattle, and I there- 
fore decided to try some treatment 
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less costly, and commenced using 
common axle grease, which has given 
good results. Many of my cattle have 
now been entirely cured, and all oth- 
ers affected are improving to such an 
extent that they have lost nearly all 
their warts and within a very short 
time they will be completely cured. 

N. H. NELSON, 

Story County, Iowa. 





SOW THISTLE. 

An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of sow thistle and writes: 

“Two years ago I found a smail patch 
of this weed in my oat field. Last year 
in my corn the weed didn’t show up 
much, but this year there is quite a 
large patch in the oats. Where it 
grows it seems to kill the oats and all 
other weeds. What is this weed?” 

Sow thistle looks something like the 
common thistle, but more like prickly 
lettuce. The stems of sow thistle are 
milky when broken and the flowers are 
much like those of prickly lettuce, yel- 
low in color, but larger. 

Common sow thistle is not a danger- 
ous weed, but it spreads quite rapidly 
by its seed. The common species is 
an annual and may be easily destroyed 
if the plants are cut every year before 
they go to seed. There is one kind of 
sow thistle which is a perennial and 
spreads from root stalks. This is a 
very bad weed in the a but is 
not common in lowa 





SAVING OAT HAY. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Vith regard to the best way of sav- 
ing oat hay and keeping away rats and 
mice, I wish to state that here in west- 
ern Oregon we bale our oat hay, and 
in so doing avoid any trouble from 
mice, rats, etc. If your Illinois sub- 
scriber who reported heavy loss from 
this cause can bale, he will find it in 
many ways very profitable. 

WM. LECKBAND. 

Oregon. 
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CROP ROTATIONS FOR MISSOURI. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The matter of crop roiation is being 
given more and more attention by 
Missouri farmers. This is partly due 
to the fact that most lands are no 
longer producing abundant crops un- 
der straight grain farming. Farmers 
are therefore driven to a change of 
crops to keep the land productive. The 
rotation which should be adopted on 
any farm naturally depends upon a 
number of factors, such as the type of 
farming, the crops best adapted to the 
region, the market facilities, the labor 
supply, ete. There are, however, cer- 
tain essentials to every rotation which 
should be considered. The most im- 
portant of these is that the rotation 
should contain a legume crop, such as 
clover or cowpeas, at least once in 
four years if it is to be permanently 
successful. 

A system of rotation such as corn, 
oats, clover has a rather wide adapta- 
tion in Missouri; also a rotation of 
corn, wheat, clover, or one of corn, oats 
or wheat, clover and timothy two 
years. Another one that is particularly 
adapted to lands of rather low fertil- 
ity is that of corn, cowpeas, wheat, 
clover. In this rotation, cowpeas may 
be seeded in the corn at the last cul- 
tivation to be pastured off with sheep 
or hogs, or rye may be seeded in the 
fall and pastured up until April of the 
next spring, when the land may be 
broken for cowpeas. After the cow- 
peas are off, wheat may be seeded 
without further preparation of the 
soil, then harrowing or disking and 
harrowing. Clover may then be seeded 
in the spring. This will maintain a 
legume crop on the soil practically 
every year. 

Many farmers object to a rotation 
which includes corn but one year in 
four, maintaining that this is not suf- 
ficient corn for feeding purposes, and 
this is true under many systems of 
management. Where a wider use is 
made of forage crops, however, such 
as cowpeas, soy beans and rape for 
hog pasture, a great saving of corn 
may be brought about. On lands of 
low fertility some such system as this 
should be adopted because corn two 
years out of four is too much for the 
land if it is to be built up rapidly in 
fertility. Where a man will make wide 
use of legumes and limit his corn 
crops to not over one in three, and 
where he either feeds back the bulk 
of these crops, or, better still, where 
in addition to feeding, an occasional 
legume crop like cowpeas or a second 
crop of clover to turn under, very much 
greater yields may be secured. 

M. F. MILLER. 

Missouri Agricultural Experiment 

Station. 





THE COST OF GROWING CORN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The cost per acre, or bushel, will 
vary considerably on different farms, 
in different seasons, and with differ- 
ent farmers, so much so that no figure 
can be put down as the exact cost 
price per bushel. But every § corn 
grower can, with a little time and a 
few figures, know what his crop costs 
him each season, and he will find that 
the cost per bushel does not vary as 
much as the yjrofit, for the elements 
of cost are not greatly diminished with 
a very poor crop, or even a total 
failure. 

Many farmers think they should not 
count their time worth anything. Now 
there is no reason in the world why a 
farmer should not count his time spent 
in caring for a crop, as long as human 
labor is worth anything, unless he 
were determined to be an idler were 
he not engaged in growing corn. And 
then if the farmer really counted his 
time “worth nothing,” as he so often 
says, would you find him out at four 
o'clock in the morning hustling around 
at the chores? 

The first item of expense is the 
rental value of the land, whether you 
are renter or owner, and if the latter 
and you are not maintaining the fer- 
tility of your land, you should make 
a fair allowance for depreciation. Then 
keep an account of man and team 
labor for all plowing, disking, harrow- 
ing, planting, cultivating, picking, mar- 
keting, seed, etc. Then figure interest 
on your investment in machinery, to- 
gether with depreciation of same; also 
interest on horses in proportion to 
amount of team labor required for the 
crop. 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


I find that under present conditions 
the cost of a fifty bushel crop is about 
24 cents per bushel, $12 per acre, or 
about twenty-five bushels out of the 
fifty are required to square up the 
farmer's various accounts. As _ the 
average crop is far below fifty bushels, 
it is evident that some farmers are re- 
ceiving very little profit for their 
labor in the cornfields, while others 
are making a good profit; but with all 
the risk of a failure by drouth, storms, 
floods, etc., it is none too great. 

we Ge 
Union County, lowa. 


FRACTION QUARTER SECTIONS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“Please tell me why each quarter 
section bounded on the north by town- 
ship line is fractional, and whether 


it was caused by a set of incompetent. 


” 


surveyors or some other cause. 

Not all quarter sections “bounded 
on the north by township lines” are 
fractional. Some are of correct size, 
some are not. Of the latter some are 
too large and some too small. 

Briefly, the explanation is this: 
Townships are supposed to be six 
miles square, but this is true only in 
theory. In tact, all of them are nar- 
rower on the north than on the south, 
while only those resting on a base 
line, or on a correction line, are six 
miles wide on the south. 

In dividing a township into sections 
the surveyor begins at the southeast 
corner and marks off the sections to 
the west and north. As a result of 
this, those sections, or more especially 
those quarter sections, which come on 
the west side of the township are al- 
ways slightly undersized, due to the 
fact that the earth is round and a 
township is, consequently, somewhat 
narrower on the north than on the 
south. This has nothing whatever to 
do with fractional quarter sections on 
the northern side of a township. 

In his question, your inquirer inti- 
mates that such quarter sections are 
always fractional. This is not quite 
accurate, since they may be, and ought 
to be, of correct size. The explana- 
tion of the frequently occurring frac- 
tional quarter sections is something 
like this: The original surveyors in 
lowa often marked only the corners of 
the townships, and as they measured 
northward from the base line, they 
made some errors. Later surveys 
accept the original township corners. 
Now, if a later surveyor, as he pro- 
ceeded to lay off a township dnto sec- 
tions, found such townships to be 
either more or less than six miles from 
south to north, he was compelled to 
mark off a row of defective quarter 
sections along the northern side of the 
township. If the later surveyor agreed 
exactly with the original (United 
States) surveyor, he left no defective 
quarter sections on the north except 
that one in the northwest corner of 
the township, whieh would be under- 
sized hecause of reasons explained 
above. 

The later surveyors were just as apt 
to make errors as the original govern- 
ment surveyors. Between the two, we 
have the irregular quarter sections so 
numerous in Iowa and about which 
the question asks. 

F. H. GARVER. 

Sioux County, Iowa. 





UTILIZING THE TURN ROWS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to the subscriber who 
asks for some way to utilize the turn 
rows, I have a timothy field with some 
clover for a border, two swaths for 
the mower, and the rake will fit. Cut 
a little sooner than the timothy crop, 
and cut again in the fall. Makes a 
good, clean fence row, and also a 
good, clean place for the first round 
for the binder, and also looks much 
better than weeds, and, in fact, is 
much easier to cut than weeds, which 
we see in too many places around the 
fences on many, many farms. 

O. L. BARRITT. 

Pottawattamie County, Iowa. 

I see an Iowa subscriber wants to 
know what to do with the ends of his 
corn rows. If it had been in the month 
of May instead of July, if it had been 
my field, I would have planted pump- 
kins in the corn huis, but it is too late 
for that now. Now I would sow purple 
top turnips. Have had good luck with 
them by sowing them broadcast and 





then going over them with a culti- 
vator, and then in the fall haul them 
out to the stock when the pasture is 
getting dry. Then next spring sow 
this corn ground to oats, and get some 
clover and timothy and sow a strip of 
grass about twenty feet wide around 
the field, and after this there will be 
several loads of good hay and no 
broken down corn hills, as there will 
be room to turn on the grass. 
N. P. PETERSON. 
Hamilton County, Iowa. 


I plow my turn rows and when I 
plow my corn last I take my one-horse 
planter and drill cowpeas, and I get 
fine results, and it looks well on the 
farm. I have one turn row in the river 
bottom ten feet wide. I have sown it 
in timothy and clover, and it is fine. 

R. P. McENTIRE. 

Alabama. 


LANCE LEAFED PLANTAIN OR 
BUCKHORN. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT send you a sample of a weed 
which was shipped in with clover seed. 
Please give me the name and the de- 
scription of it.” 

This is lance leafed plantain, a bad 
weed in clover meadows. It is a bi- 
ennial or perennial which spreads 
mainly by seeds. Originally it came 
from Europe in clover seed. It is 
easily killed out by rotating the mea- 
dow with some hoed crop. The way 
to keep free from it is to sow clean 
clover seed. Any clover seed which 
has many dark, brown, polished, boat- 
shaned seeds about a tenth of an inch 
long should not be used. After the 
weed gets a start in the meadow there 
is very little to be done. If only oc- 
casional plants they can be pulled by 
hand. When it becomes too abundant 
short rotation should be used, which 
will soon get the best of it. 





MILKWEED. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know how to kill 
milkweeds. We pulled all last year; 
this year there are just as many or 
more in the same spots. Do they come 
from the roots?” 

Milkweed has all the characteristics 
of a bad weed. It is a perennial, pro- 
duces an abundance of seed, which 
spreads far and wide, and has deep, 
thick, fleshy, running root stalks which 
are very persistent. It is these root 
stalks which make the weed so hard 
to suppress. In pastures or meadows 
the only way to deal with milkweed 
is to cut or pull when in full flower. 
This continued from year to year will 
get the better of the weed in time. 
Short rotations with deep plowing and 
thorough cultivation soon kill it out. 





GROWING ASPARAGUS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed an answer (in your issue 
of July 15th) to a correspondent’s 
question, “What am I to do with aspar- 
agus plants?” I have had experience 
with growing asparagus, and think the 
answer all right as far as it goes, but 
that the asparagus p!ants should be 
planted in the permanent bed deep 
enough that you can go in with the 
plow and plow the ground about four 
inches deep, all over, as though noth- 
ing were planted there, and then har- 
row it four or five times till the ground 
is thoroughly pulverized. This plow- 
ing and harrowing should be done in 
the early spring. This makes the as- 
paragus come up earlier and puts the 
ground in better shape for cultivation 
during the season. 

CORRESPONDENT. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


A northern Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like ideas for building a 
corn crib to hold about 8,000 bushels 
of corn. Would it be practical to have 
a granary overhead? Iam a believer 
in cement and would like a cement 
floor in the crib with the crib eight 
feet wide, using an elevator, of course. 
What do you think of an air-tight crib? 
A neighbor built one with a cement 
floor and boarded up tight on the sides. 
He says that is the only time he sold 
corn that graded number two.” 

We would like to hear from our 
readers who have built similar cribs, 
and would also like to know whether 
any of them found a tight crib a suc- 
cess. 
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July 29, 1910. 


SOME RANDOM NOTES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

While I do not agree with many 2of 
the theories advanced by Professor 
Milton Whitney, of the Soil Bureau, I 
agree with him that no soil is ever 
worn out. It may be gotten, through 
improper treatment, into a very un- 
productive condition, but a soil of good 
mechanical make-up and originally fer- 
tile, cannot be entirely exhausted, for 
nature will lock the door against fur- 
ther robbery after the humus is used 
up. And the editor is perfectly right 
in saying that these so-called wornout 
soils “are sure to lack vegetable mat- 
ter.’ The humus was the key to the 
productiveness of the soil, and the key 
once gone, nature locks the door in the 
farmer’s face. 

The first thing, then to restore such 
soils, whether they are north or south, 
is to restore the humus. In the south, 
the old field turned out is soon clothed 
with broomsedge, and among this the 
wind blows the seed of the old field 
pine, and a.forest grows up, and 
through long years the deep-rooting 
pine brings up and scatters in its fallen 
leaves the means for restoration, and 
when the forest is again cleared there 
is a piece of new and productive land. 

We can, through the aid of the le- 
gume crops, do in a short time what 
nature takes a generation to do with 
the pine tree, and the first thing to be 
done is to use these for the restora- 
tion of the humus-making material by 
a good rotation of crops, in which the 
legumes, in some variety adapted to 
the climate, come in often. 


that our country 
preachers would be vastly more effi- 
cient in their work among the farmers 
if they took a regular course of study 
at an agricult tural college before tak- 
ing their theological course. I know 
of one man who did this. He was one 
of my own students, and is now a suc- 
cessful pastor of a country congrega- 
tion and is wielding an influence for 
good on the farming of his section. 
Therefore I hail it as a move in the 


I long ago said 


right direction at Amherst to give lec- 
tures in agriculture for the preachers. 
Nothing that could be done for the ag- 
ricultural interests of a community 
would be of greater help than to have 
the pastors of the people able to lead 
in farm imporvement. 


A year or more ago we had a num- 





ber of farmers’ institutes in the late 
summer in Mecklenburg county, North 
Carolina. At one of these institutes 
a young man asked me, “Is it best to 
remove the suckers from corn?” I said 
ihat if there was absolutely nothing 
for the hands to do, and the suckers 


were very small, I mig 
but as a rule I did not 


rht pull them off, 
mind them. At 


the next institute in that county "this 
young man brought out two stalks of 
corn from his field. Each stalk had 
two suckers, and each sucker had two 
good ears, and the main stalk had 
two, and it was evident that in that 
climate, where the season is long 
enough for the suckers to mature, they 
had best be left alone. 

Hlere where I live, in southeast 





Maryland, we have a sandy soil, in 
inany places a deep sandy ridge where 
the clay is a long way down. Leading 
out from this city is a road that I re- 


member as a deep, sandy one, with 
sandy tields on each side covered with 
sSassaf sprouts, and of little value. 
In recent years the road has been 
macadamized with oyster shells, the 
purest form of calcium carbonate. Over 
these smooth roads the motor cars 
Tush continually, and the lime dust is 
blown on either side. Now, where for- 
merly sassafras sprouts grew and 
hardly a weed showed its head, there 
1S a pretty border of blue grass all 
aiong, and the lands on each side have 





been gri atly improved by the truckers, 


and if left out a while will naturally 
sod over with blue grass. True, there 
Has been a great deal of New York 


Stable manure used on these lands and 
the seed brought in, but the limestone 
conditions are mainly responsible for 
the coming of blue grass. Recently I 
Was down in the Dismal Swamp coun- 
> y, hear Norfolk, on a great farm of 
» O00 acr 


"I 
i 


es reclaimed from the swamp. 
he deep black soil is wonderfully pro- 
needs mineral 
properly. 
farm 


ductive of growth, but 
fertilizers to mature grain 
Tlie former owner ditched the 
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from the swamp and made a product- 
ive area. His son has gone further and 
has dredged a canal thirty feet wide, 
fifteen feet deep and ten miles long, 
and such is the fall to tidewater that 
in the upper stretches of the canal 
only small trickles of water are seen 
fifteen feet down, where a morass once 
existed, while at the lower end there 
is eight feet of water in the canal. But 
what interested me most was the fact 
that ten feet below the surface the 
dredge cut through a two-foot bed of 
rotten sea shells, and right at hand 
the owner has a ridge of miles in 
length of shell marl that will change 
his black alluvium to a limestone soil. 
For immediate effect in sweetening an 
acid soil, the freshly slaked burnt lime 
may be more effective; for permanent 
benefit to the land the carbonate is the 
article to use, and on such a soil as I 
have described the pulverized phos- 
phate rock will be the best form in 
which to get the phosphoric acid such 
soils need, whether in Iowa or Vir- 
ginia. 
W. F. MASSEY. 
Maryland. 





REDUCTIONS iN IOWA-CHICAGO 
HOG FREIGHT RATES. 

In our issue of last week we pub- 
lished a list of all stations in lowa 
where the new freight rates to Chicago 
made a reduction on shipments of car- 
loads of cattle and double-deck cars 
of sheep. These reductions show a sav- 
ing to the Iowa stock shippers of many 
thousands of dollars each year. Atthe 
hearing the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
Association also asked for re- 
rates on shipments from 
Chicago, and showed conclu- 
sively that the Iowa shippers had been 
discriminated against and charged 
than shippers in other states for 
equal service. Accordingly, the com- 
mission ordered a reduced schedule of 
rates. The lowa points at which this 
reduction becomes effective on and af- 
ter May below. The 
towns railroads and 
saving on a carload 
apply to all 
as will be noted. 


same 
ducers’ 
duced hog 


Iowa to 


more 


15th are given 


are grouped by 
according to the 


The reduction does not 


points in the state, 

November, 1908, rate 
dred unds are given in 
opposite each town, followed by the 
ent rates outside of parentheses. 
$5.10 per car saving— 

On the C., M. & St. P. 
Greelev (21) 18. 
Cent. 


s in cents per hun- 
parentheses 
pres- 


railroad, at 


On the Ill. railroad, at Delaware 


2 Manchester (21) 18. 
On the C.. LW. railroad, at Oneida 
(21 1 Thorpe 21) 18. 
$4. 25 per car saving— 
On the ¢ 1. & St. P. railroad, at 
Marion, (21) "48 ksdgewood (21) 18%. 
On the lil. Cent. railroad, at Mason- 
ville (21) 18%, Golden (21) 18%, Ryan (21) 
ist, Kehler (21) 18% Coggon (21) 18% 
Central City (21) 18%, Rogers (21) 18% 
Alburnette (21) 18%, Robins (21) 184, 
On the C. G. W. railroad, at Dundee 


“On the C. & N. W. railroad, at Hast 


Rapids «21) 18%, Cedar Rapids (21) 18%. 
$3.40 per car saving— 

On the C., M. & St. P. railroad, at Mar- 
te (20) 18, Paralta (20) 18, Louisa (21) 


Hopkinton (20) 18, Delhi (20) 18, Straw- 


berry Point (21) 19, Springville (20) 18, 








1 (20) 18, Stone City (20) 18, Lang- 
v (20) 18 
On the lil. ¢ — railroad, at HMarlville 
(20) 18, Winthrop (21) 19, Doris (22) 29, 
Independence (22) 20, Jesup (22) 20, Ray- 
mond (22) 20, Cedar Fi Is (22) 20. 


G. W. railroad, at A!lmoral 
1ont (21) 19, Stanley (22) 20, 
20, Fairbank (22) 20, Dun- 





kerton (22) 20, Dewar Be 20, Waterloo 
(22) 20, Wilson Junction (22) 20. 

On the C. & N. v. railroad, at Mt. 
Vernon (29) 18, Bertram (2014) 18%, Otis 
(2014) 18!%, West Rapids (21) 19, Beverly 


1 


1%, Fairfax (21) 19, Anamosa (20) 18, 
On the C., B. & Q. railroad, at Pulaski 


On the C., R. I. & P. railroad, at Solon 
S sly (20%) 18%, La Porte 

Cc shburn (22) 29, Toddville 

( oint (21) 19, Walker (21) 

1 Rowley (21) 19, Bryantsburg (22) 20, 

Hazelton (22) 20 

$2.55 per car saving— 

(on the C., M. & St. P. railroad, at Cov- 
ington (21) 1914, Atkins (21) 19%, Titus 
(2014) 19, Walford (21) 19144, Amana (21%) 
20, South Amana (21%) 20. 

On the C. G. W.. railroad, at 
(21) 19%, Hudson (22) 20 

On the C. & N. W. railros ad, at 
(21) 19%. 

On the C., R. 
terdale (20) 18%, West 
Oasis (20) 18%, Elmira (20) 18%, Morse 
(20) 18%, Palo (21) 19%, Garrison (21%) 
20, West Liberty (20) 18% Downey 20) 
18%, lowa City (20) 18%, Hills (20) 18% 
Graham (Digby) (20) 18%, Riverside (20) 
181%, Wellman (21) 19%, Homestead 
(2114) 20, What Cheer (20%) 19. 
$1.70 per car saving— 





Aurora 
Norway 


I. & P. railroad, at Cen- 


Branch (20) 18%, 


On the C., M. & St. P. railroad, at Ber- 
nard (17%) 16%, Fillmore (18) 17 Cas- 
cade (19) 18, Oster€ock (18%) 17%, Mor- 


ley (19) 18, Newhall (21) 20, Van Horn 
(21) 20, Gladstone (22) 21, Potter (22) 21, 
Dunbar (22) 21, Pickering (22) 21, Fergu- 
son (22) 21, Scotch Grove (19) 18, Monti- 
cello (19) 18, Arlington (21) 20, Sand 
Spring (19) 18, Worthington (19) 18, 
Washington (20) 19, Rutledge (22) 21, 
Bidwell (22) 21, Blakesburg (22) 21, 
Brompton (22) 21, Conroy (21%) 20%. 


On the Ill. Cent. railroad, at Peosta 
(17) 16, Parley (19) 18, Benson (22) 21, 
New Hartford (22) 21. 


On the C. G. W. railroad, at Graf (17) 
16, Kidder (18) 17, Farley (19) 18, Dyers- 
ville (19) 18, Hicks (22) 21, Reinbeck (22) 
21, Berlin (22) 21, Green Mountain (22) 
21, Rockton (22) 21, Westgate (22) 21. 

On the C. & N. W. raiload, at Lisbon 
(19) 18, Watkins (21) 20, Long Point (22) 
21, Tama (22) 21, Montour (2?) 21, Le 
Grand (22) 21, Quarry (22) 21, Marshall- 
town (22) 21, Amber (19) 18, What Cheer 
(22) 21, Tioga (22) 21, Wright (22) 21, 
Traer (22) 21, Buckingham (22) 21, Voor- 
hies (2?) 21, Zaneta (22) 21, Dike (22) 21, 
Stout (22) 21, Toledo (22) 21, Garwin (22) 





21, Gladbrook (22) 21, Beaman (22) 21, 
Conrad (22) 21. 

On the C., B. & Q. railroad, at Mount 
Pleasant (19) 18, Agency City (22) 21, 


Ottumwa (22) 21, Chillicothe [22 21, 
Brighton (21) 20, Butler (22) 21, Fremont 
(22) 21, Cedar (22) 21, Stark (22) 21, Wy- 
man (22) 21, Milton (21) 20, Steuben (22) 
21, Bloomfield (22) 21, West Grove (22) 
21, Moulton (22) 21, Dean (22) 21. 

On the C., R. I. & P. railroad, at 
Buchanan (19) 18, Plato (19) 18, Shells- 
burg (21) 20, Vinton (21) 20, Mount Au- 
burn (21) 20, Norris (22) 21, Maynard 
(22) 21, Dysart (21%) 20%, Dinsdale (22) 
21, Morrison (22) 21, Grundy Center (22) 


21, Durant (17) 16, Moscow (18) 17, Ata- 
lissa (19) 18, Oxford (21) 20, Marengo 


(21144) 20%, Maleom (22) 21, 
21, Turner (22) 21, Fairport (16) 15, River 
Junction (19) 18, Kalona (20) 19, Nira (21) 
20, South English (21%) 201%, What Cheer 
(22) 21, Gibson (22) 21, Barnes City (22) 
21, Montezuma (22) 21, Keota (21) 20, 


Grinnell (22) 


Harper (2114) 2014, Atwood (22) 21, Rose 
Hill (22) 21, Oskaloosa (22) 21, Elden 
(22) 21, Cliffland (22) 21, Kirkville’ (22) 21, 


Laddsdale (22) 21, Floris (22) 21, Belk- 
nap (22) 21, Evenevise (22) 21, Paris (22) 
21, Numa (238%) 

85 cents per car saving— 

On the C., M. & St. P. railroad, at 
Specht's Ferry (17) 16%, Turkey River 
(18) 17!4, Sehrunks (18) 1744, Keystone 
(21%) 21, Vining (21%) 21, 


Haverhill (2 
21! Ar lon (1745) To Cranston (174%) 1 





2) 
7, 











(15) 1035 


Linby (211%) 21, Farson (21%) 21, Wil- 
liamsburg (21%) 21, Parnell (21%) 21, 
North English (21%) 21, Cuba (21%) 21, 
Highland (21%) 21, Bassett (23) 22%. 

On the Ill. Cent. railroad, at Julien (16) 
15%, Janesville (22) 21%, Babcock (22%) 
22, Nashua (23) 22%, Plainfield (22%) 22. 

On the C. G. W. railroad, at Luray (22) 
21%, Oran (22%) 22, Readlyn (22%) 22, 
Denver Junction (224%) 22, Waverly (22%) 
- Shell Rock (22%) 22, Clarksville (22%) 


On the C. & N. 
icsville (18%) 18, 


railroad, at Mechan- 
ye (21) 20%, 
Belle Plaine (21% 21, Chelsea (21%) 21, 
Lamoille (22) 21%, Center Junction (18%) 
18, Hartwick (21%) 21, Carnforth (2144) 
21, Guernsey (21%) 21, Deep River (2144) 
21, Tilton (21%) 21, Irving (21%) 21, 
Elberon Junction (21%) 21, Clutier (214%) 
21, Eldora (22%) 22. 

On the C., B. & Q. erty at Bern- 
hart (21%) ‘21, Batavia (21%), 21, Rus- 
sell (23%) 23, Spery (17%) 7 Mediapolis 
(17%) 17, Roscoe (17%) 17, Coppack 

, Packwood (21%) 21, Pekin 
(21%) 21, Martinsburg (21%) 21, Hedrick 
(21%) 21, Libertyville (21%) 21, Ellmaker 


(21%) 21. 

On the C., R. I. & P. railroad, at Wins- 
low (22) 21%, Holland (22) 21%, Stockton 
(16%) 16, Wilton (17%) 17, Ladora (21%) 
21, Victor (21%) 21, Brooklyn (21%) 21, 
Montpelier (15%) 15, Summit (17%) 17, 
Fruitland (171%) 17, Letts (17%) 17, 
donia (17%) 17, Columbus Junction (17 
17, Bard (17%) 17, Wapello (iM ) 
Morning Sun (17%) 17, Linton (17%) 
Port Allen (18) 17% ‘Nichols (17%) 17, 
Bayfield (17%) 17, Adams (174%) 17, Lone 
Tree (18%) 13, Kinross (21) 20'e, Webster 








(21%) 21, Keswick 44 21, ~ hornburg 
(21%) 21, Cotter (18%) 18, Sigourney 
(21%) 21, noma (21%) 21, Verdi (20%) 20, 


County Line 21%) 21, Dysart (21) 20%. 





EXCURSION RATES, «. OF P. EN- 
CAMPMENT, MILWAUKEE; KNIGHT 
TEMPLAR’S CONCLAVE, CHICAGO. 


Tickets on sale via the Chicago and 
North Western railway, daily, July 20th 
to August Ist, account K. of P. encamp- 
ment, Milwaukee; and daily, August 5th 
to 8th, account Knight Templar’s con- 
clave, Chicago. Great oportunity for sight- 


seeing in these’ beautiful convention 
cities and to visit the many adjacent 
famous summer _ resorts, lakes and 


streams of Wisconsin and northern Mich- 
igan. For tickets and full information 
apply to any ticket agent. 








(LEAGUE BASE BALL 
EVERY BOY 


- OFFICIAL A= 


VICTOR LEAGUE 


-_—— 





Official League Base Ball. 
| Mf in every town for $1.25 
proud to own and use. 
(vet a 
is the 


cheap balls. This one 


and is never sold for less. 
There is nothing like a good base bali for lots of fun. 
good one that will stand batting and hard service. 

best made and is warranted. 





You Can Easily Earn One FREE! 





Nothing Like a Good Base 
Ball for Lots of Fun 


Boys, here is absolutely the best 
league base ball made. It is used by 
all the professional players in’ the 
Western League games, and in many 
other leagues as their official ball. 

The Official League ball is fully war- 


ranted, and a better ball cannot be 
made. Regulation in size and weight; 


horsehide cover, hand sewed, with best 
linen stitching, rubber center and all 
wool yarn. Each ball comes wrapped 
in waxed paper and tin foil and sealed 
separately in individual box at the 
factory. 

The Official League Base Ball retails 
It is a ball every boy can be 


It don’t pay to buy 


HOW TO SECURE ONE FREE 








Balls, free of charge. 
at the special trial rate 


League Base 
race ’ Farmer 


1, 111. 
if you want the ball right away, 


at once, Use the 


January 1, 111, t 





Every boy who will help us a little can easily earn one of these Official 
Send us only four trial subscribers to Wal- 
ot 
seri ptions start the week they reach us and will continue every week until Jan. 
Ask for sample copies and club raiser’s helps. 
but take a recent copy of the paper, 
the four trial subscribers at this special rate of only 
blank below or a letter like it. 


50c each for the balance of 1910, Sub- 


these 
secure 


Don’t wait for 


0c each, and send them 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 


Inclosed find money order for $2.00 for which send Wallaces’ Farmer until 


P..© ts 


As a reward for my work send the Oflicial League Base Ball 


eo, 


( Write the names and addresses plainly, and be sure each one is correct, 
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FREE LAND 


AND FREE WATER RIGHTS IN 
NORTHWESTERN COLORADO 


Write to-day for map and booklet telling 
how to gest nee 380 acresof government 
land, Deep, Rich Soilin River bd ere 

Land and irrigation wator absolute 
oa e. Railroadnow being built through 
a million acres of free land, Finecrops 
of grain and vegetables ; good local mar- 
ket, Best grasscountry inthewest. We 
enolandaud no water rights to sell, 
They are free. . F. JONES, 

Gen. Trat. Mer., DLN. W. & P. Ry, 
Room 7:0 Majestic Bidg. Denver, Colo. 











lowa Corn Lands 


res Improved, @85.00 an acre. 











2a 
lWiacres liproved, #@5.00 an acre 
DW acres Improved “un acre 
sUacres Improved, #85.00 an acre. 
640 acres tmproved, #0) 00 an acre. 
siacres Improved, @*5 00 an acre. 
W400 acres improved, €65.00 an acre. 
147 acres [mproved, 800.00 an acre. 
160 ac 3 Improved, @55 00 an acre. 
Dhtr e s lmiproved, @55 (0 an acre. 
iMacres unimproved, #65 U0 an acre. 
lh) acres unimproved. 650 00 an acre. 


S™ acres Improved, 605 00 an acre 
SW) acres untmproved, 645 00 an acre. 
lsd acres unimproved, €45.00 an acre. 

Yhe above farms are all within driving distance of 
Esthervilie, and we will be glad to furnish particulars 
in regard to any certain tract 


PERSON-PITCHER LAND CO., ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 


IOWA FARMS 


Fine farm of 480 acres, adjoining good town in 
Dickinson county. Has large set improvements. 
Fine rolling surface. Nearly all tiled—every acre 
corn land. Fenced ‘and cross fenced. Two fine 
wells and windmills. Price §105 per acre. Terms 
@usy. 

Elegant tract of 1800 acres, adjoining good town 
in Diekinson county. Nearly all thoroughly tiled. 
Land situated on the state divide Has same soil 
and subsoil as the famous Sac county corn land. 
Five miles from Estherville, a town of 4000. Can 
be divided into 3 or 4 farms. Price $100 an acre 
Terms easy. 


The Bradford Co. 


Storm Lake er 


lowa Farms for Sale 


122 acres, 54 miles from a good town. House of 6 
rooms, large barn, hog house with outside concrete 
feeding floor, hen house. cattle shed. These build 
ings are alli new. About 10 acres a little sandy, bal- 
ance first class corn land. Price, @95 per acre. 

200 acres, 3 miles from good town. Has a good 7- 
room house, large barn, double corn ertb. 30,000 tlle 
on this farm. The farm all lays level. About 39 
acres of timber, nearly all large enough for saw logs. 
Price, @100 per acre. 

For any further particulars call on or address 


CARL & MEREDITH'S REAL ESTATE AGENCY 
(Johnson County) LONE THREE, IOWA 


A Good and Well Improved Farm 
FOR SALE 


270 acres—several miles of tiling completed, 250 
well bearing fruit trees—‘ mile from good general 
store, depot, elevator and stock yards. Bestof KR. R, 
connections, elght miles from Mason City. No agents 
to deal with. You deal with the owner. Write for 
further particulars or come and see the farm. 


R. F F.0D. 4. Box 20 - Mason City, lowa. 


600 CHOICE FARMS 


for sale in the famous Cornbelt and Blue 
Grass region. Write for the largest list 
ever printed in lowa. 


J. E. HAMILTON, 


The Honest Land Man, 
Successor to Hamtiton Bros.’ 


N. N. E. Corner of Square, w ANTERSET, 1OWA. A. 


IOWA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS 


No better Corn farms in the corn belt. 

No better Alfaifa land anywhere. 

No better Winter Wheat land anywhere. 

No waste land; no wet land. 

No sand; no gravel. 

Just rich, deep, black soll. 

The only section in lowa where Corn and Alfalfa 
are both exteosively and successfully produced. 

For sale by 
N.w. CRAVEN & CO., 

Ask for new fre © list. 


WE MEAN IT! 


We wil! have the banker guarantee your fare both 
waysif youdon’t find things just as represented In our 
descriptions of beautiful southeast Minnesota. Do 
You want « square deal in an improved farm in a 
first class diversified farming country close to the 
north line of lowa? If so, write us at once. 


J. L. GRISWOLD, Dodge Center, Minn. 
MURRAY COUNTY, MINNESOTA. 


I have a choice Iistof farms for sale in south west 
Minneseta. Corn and clover equal to lowa and the 
Only difference in the laneé isthe price. Write me 
and get a square deal and a good farm. 

BURT I. Ww she »D ° Slayton, Minn. 





Estherville, lowa 














ONAWA, IOWA 








For Sale by Owner at a Sacrifice 


130-acre Linn County, lowa farm, good house, barn, 
windmill, ete.; 90 acres cultivated, balance good 
timber and pasture. #60 per acre. 


ANTRIM L. WHITE, 


170 acres of fine 
Farm Bargains—,, “bottom land 144 mf, 
of Garnett, county seat, all fine alfalfa land, 10 acres 
fn timber, price #65 peracre. We have some ofthe 
bes! bargains in the state, write us your wants, we can 
supply your needs. Lists furnished, exchanges made. 
SPOLN BROTHERS, Garnett, Kan, 


Springville, lowa 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


IOWA LAND, LEVEL LAND, BLACK LAND 


A NEW IDEA IN NITROGEN 
FIXATION. 


The word nitrogen means a great 
deal to all who are interested in soils. 
Nitrogen is absolutely necessary to all 
plant and animal growth. It is one 
of the elements which is very apt to 
be lacking in the average soil. It is 
found in great abundance in the air, 
and for many years the scientists have 
been experimenting with methods of 
bringing nitrogen down from the air 
and putting it into the soil. 

In the soil there is found some very 
small plants, bacteria, which go by 
the name of azotobacters. Azote means 
nitrogen and bacter is short for bac- 
teria. These nitrogen bacteria have 
learned the secret which the scientists 
covet of bringing down the nitrogen 
from the atmosphere and putting it 
into the soil. If these bacteria were 
found very extensively, we would not 
have to worry about the supply of ni- 
trogen for our soil. In the ordinary 
cultivated soil, the nitrogen which the 
azotobacters put into it is practically 
negligible. Out in Colorado, however, 
according to Bulletin No. 155 of that 
station, azotobacters work with such 
tremendous vigor on some soils as to 
result in the accumulation of as much 
as 100 tons of nitrates in an acre foot 
of soil. In fact, in some parts of Colo- 
rado azotobacters were so excessively 
active as to result in the formation of 
barren spots which are called black 
alkali. The activities of the azotobac- 
ters vary with the season. Last year 
was a very favorable season and they 
put many tons of atmospheric nitro- 
gen into the soil. All plants appreciate 
a certain amount of nitrogen in the 
soil, but they do not like to have as 
much as 100 tons of nitrates in an 
acre foot. In fact, in 1909, the activity 
of the azotobacters resulted in the 
death of many apple trees as well as 
some poplar and some other shade 
trees. Azotobacters seem to have 
their greatest activity under irrigation 
conditions and grow best where there 
is plenty of moisture, fairly high tem- 
perature, and alkali earth carbonate 
is present. In the corn belt azotobac- 
ters will probably never develc) vig- 
orously enough to be more than a 
benefit. 

At present we obtain many millions 
of dollars’ worth of nitrogen from so- 
dium nitrate, which comes from salt- 
peter beds in Chile and Peru. It has 
long been a mystery as to just how 
these nitrate beds were formed. The 
Colorado station now suggests that 
conditions may have been favorable 
for the excessive activity of azotobac- 
ters. 








FARM BOYS’ SHOWER BATH. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer 

Two weeks ago we made a bathroom 
in a vacant corner of the barn. We 
punched one circle of tiny holes about 
an inch and a half apart in the bottom 
of an old dishpan, then four holes in 
the rim, and suspended it by four 
wires just above one’s head; then set 
an old washtub underneath. One fel- 
low stands in the tub and says, 
“ready” and another pours a pail of 
water into the dishpan. 

Say, it works fine; it cost nothing; 
and we fixed it in thirty minutes. Tell 
all the boys through your paper. A 
shower bath about dark is wonderfully 
refreshing in this warm weather. 

THE BOYS 
The Best ALFALFA SEED Grows 
“OUT THERE IN KANSA 
We “— . pb prices and free Altatta Booklet. 


BAKRTLEDES SEE! 
S06 Mass St., 


READ THIS! 


Improved productive farms, $3.00 to @20.00 per acre, 
on and near matn line Illinois Central ralroad. It’s a 
rare opportunity for homeseeKkers and land investors. 
For clreular giving detall information, write 
J.C. FORD, Summit, Miss. 

REE 200-PAGE BOOK ABOUT MIN. 
MINNKSOTA—Compiled by the state, de- 
scribing industries,crops, live stock, property values, 
schools, churches and towns of each county, and 
Minnesota's splendid opportunities forany man. Sent 
free by Stare Boatp oF IMMIGRATION, Dept. B, 
State Capito!, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Law moon tg Kansas 











I UY LANDS IN NEW MEXICO, the new 

State. Marvelous profits from fruits, alfalfa, 
truck. Actnow while land {fs cheap. We sell no 
land. Write for facts. State Immigration 
Board, Albuquerque, N.™M. 





\ ICHIGAN FAKR™MS—All sizes and prices, 
4 @asy terms, near good schools, churches, R. F. 
D., telephone, clay loam soil; Ist free. The Evans, 
HoL tT Co. . Fremont, » Mich. 


| 100 IMPROVED FARMS 12" 3:2 


Write forlist. Depue & Hill, Drexel, Mo. 
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In the greatest corn producing valley in the world, where wheat is a 
money maker and where alfalfa makes four crops per year—where we can 
show you a large list of propositions in improved and unimproved lands 


that cannot be equaled in the corn belt today. 


Write for our catalog 


and maps and let us describe to you our bargains. 





OLIVER BROS. & ELLIOTT, 








In the south central corn and blue grass belt. See these farms before you buy. Best of soll. All k 
Write at once for our large illustrated farm 11 


fruit Fine w r. No better farming country. 
BR. E. MeCALL. w INTERSET, 10Ww A. 

















A GREAT BARGAIN 
IN AN IOWA FARM 


280-acre corn farm in northeastern Iowa, in 
Fayette Co., where the corn crop is always good. 

This farm is located only two miles from 
store and creamery and is six miles from 
a city of 7,000 population. It is all level, 
black prairie land, every acre tillable; 
improved with S-room square house, large 
barn, double corn crib, granary and other 
buildings, good well and windmill. All 
good condition. ce $00 an acre, easy 
terms. Come and see it. or write for our 
big new list with deseriptions of this farm 
and other bargains. 


NORTHERN IOWA LAND CO., Independence, la. 


$25 Reward 


We mean business. We have fine farms for sale at 
low prices. It cost money to hunt up buyers. You 
can he!p us by sending us names of persons who 
might be interested and we wiilsend them illustrated 
booklets containing statement sworn to by our 
farmers proving thet we never hadacrop fallure 
here in Kandtyob! county, Minnesota, that both corn 
and small grain can be raised, that the soll is rich 
and climate healthy, and prices still yet low. 

For each one we succeed in selling to we will pay 
— the said amount. Lewis Johnson ‘Land 

Co.,) Willmar. Minnesota. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


892 acre good farm and pasture land, a splendid 
sheep and cattle farm all newly fenced with 32 inch 
woven wire and 2 barb wires. 8 miles from Lake 
Wilson, Minn., 3 miles from good creamery and store. 

For Sale improved 120 acre lowa farm, 342 miles 
from county seat. 

Also section of Canada land, well located, close to 
town, good land, no brush. For full particulars aduress 
B. EK. WHEALEN - Storm Lake, » Ha. 


The Bargain 


Choice Farm in Red River Valley, Minn. 


Fine improvements, four flowing wells, splendid 
water, good house, horse barn 80x82, cattle shed 90x 
24, calf shed, hog shed, fine granary 48x24. Black- 
smith shop. 1,520 acres and every acre tillable. Rich 
soil; nosand. $30 per acre met. Good terms. Write 
the owner, 

G. W. PITTS, 


BEST AND SAFEST CORN LANDS 


A trip to Morehouse in the ‘Garden Spot” of all 
Southeast Missouri will show you the greatest corn 
fields in these United States today. Come, see and 
be convinced. There are some unimproved lands 
there as low as $20 to 235 per acre, land that will pro- 
duce, when putin cultivation, 60 to 100 bushels corn 
peracre. Thesoilis all the very best, no stone nor 
gravel, alla rich loam. It’s a district especially 
favored by nature. It has 11 months of growing sea- 
son, no drawbacks, no negroes. Write for circular 
telling what Investors from your state think of it. It 
is a country where you will find a full crop of every- 
thing growing, including fruit. Write S. KE. New- 
house, Frisco Bldg.. St. Louis. 


A REAL FARM BARGAIN 


I have ahalf section improved with 7 room house, 
large hay.cow and horse barn with granary in same: 
a@ number of minor buildings; splendid deep well 
with windmill; land gently sloping tosmall ravine; 
the eastest farm to drain you ever saw. in good state 
of cultivation, well tiled; 6 miles from Riceville, in 
Howard county, lowa. 

1 offer for a short time on very easy tcrms. 
Notrades. Noagent’s commissions; you deal direct- 
ly withowner. Write me and I will meet you on the 
premises or in Riceville, if you mean business. Price 
275 peracre. J.N. Antoine, Somonauk, Ill. 




















Alton, Iowa 











TO EXCHANGE FOR IOWA FARM 


2,240 acres Canada land. Very choice. Only two 
miles from new R. R. town of 600. Noimprovements. 
Bought as investment eight years ago—before the 
rush—and selected personally. Can afford to sell 
cheaper than others who bought later and paid more. 
Will price on absolutely cash basis. Title clear. 
Want lowa farm of 320 to 640 a. Address B, care of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Corn and Clover 


King and Queen of all crops. If you want the best 
farm in Missouri your money will buy, write 


EUGENE T. THOMSON, Crawford Bldg., Sedalia, Mo. 


~ FARM FOR SALE 


95 acres, 2 miles north of Albia, county seat of 
Monroe county, lowa. Good buildings, orchard, well 
watered by welland springs. For fuller description 
of farm. price and terms write the owner. 
R.B.MARLES, RK. FF. D.1, Albia, lowa 


360 ACRE 


Improved farm for sale or rent on shares; 130 acres 
tame grass, 170 acres in field, balance wild grass and 
pasture. Possession soon as crop ts off. Also 920 
acrefarm. Geo. E. Richardson, Hallock, Minn. 

















ATTENTION 


FARMERS AND INVESTORS 


The great body of drainage land nearand around 
Turin, Me na County, Loava, is now ready 
for the man with the tiling spade and the plow. The 
drainage cana’s are now complete. All that fg 
needed is the men with the capital and the good 
business sense to invest in a good thing with the 
amazing paying possibilities of 50% perannum. We 
have the richest, blackest. most productive, easiest 
drained lands on earth. These bottom lands have 
several times produced the sweepstakes sample at 
the Iowa corn show, and last year the greatest yield 
for one acre of 152 bushels per acre. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO INVEST. 

This section has not been boomed, values are not 
inflated and the prices are no higher than in some 
parts of the semi-arid west. Bottom lands near 
Turin can be bought NOW cheaper than ever again. 
Don’t write, but come and see us and look over these 
grandest of corn lands, that are not away out we st 
or in far off Canada, but right at your door waiting 


foryou. Address 
F. W. BISBEE, TURIN, IOWA 


GOOD WRIGHT AND HANCOCK COUNTY 
FARMS FOR SALE 


160 acres four miles from Kanawha; good im. 
provements, well tiled and well farmed. A 
good farm for $82.50 peracre. 

160 acres five miles from Kanawha; partly til 
fine outlet, good soil, small improveme 
$62.50 per acre; one-third cash, balance on easy 
terms 






} 





160 acres four miles from Kanawha; good im. 
provements, partly tiled, matural drainage, 
flowing wells. Very easy terms on long time 


payments: $00 per acre. 

We also have a number of larger and smaller 
farms listed. 

If you want to purchase . farm having a deep 
loam soil, clay subsoil, natural drainage, no 
drainage tax, flowing wells, no gravel or hard- 
pan, it will pay you to look our propositions over. 
We have some of the best farms for the least 
money in northern Iowa. 


Bush & Lucas, woe nr tea la. 


TEXAS NEEDS YOU ::":": 


ra ne a. 
where winters are long and cold, and seasons short, 
when half the acreage at half the price will make 
you more money, with your living expense cut half 
intwo. Land here at a mu‘h less price than you are 
paying will raise two to three good crops a year. 
Orange land, fig land, truck land, cotton land, ranches 
and colonization lands, at 66.00 per acre up. We 
have about a dozen improved farms in the famous 
Robstown country, 15 miles from this city that are 
bargains. ‘The government is spending thousands of 
dollars to make a deep water port at this piace, and 
this is the time to get on the ground floor. The best 
place on earth to start the boys off with afarm. We 
will gladly answer your questions, and send maps 
and description of country on request. Address 
RICE -HOLTEN REALTY CO.,. Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 


HOMESEEKERS 


COME, BRING YOUR FAMILIES WHERE YOU 
CAN ENJOY LIFE and make money. Write us. 
WE CAN LOCATE YOU ON RICH LANDs in @ 
superb climate. Success will he sure. Let us send 
our beautiful Hterature. Tell us what you want. 
Ask us questions, Our lands are near this beautiful 
elty. Crop failures are oo a al with owners 
and hesatisfied. Writeus TODA 
THE FOUNTAIN YALLEY LAND h IRRIGATION CO., 
519 Exchange Bank Building, - COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO. 


When Corn Is Laid By 


Come to Calloway County, Missourt, and look at 
the land. Great corn, wheat, oats, tin -—~a clover 
and blue grass section. Gre gy oe combined stock 

and grain region of the corn belt. Write for free 
catalogue C. W. Ed. Sameson. Fulton, Mo. 


sell farms in Oceana, the best county tn the 
U, S.: fruit, grain and stock. Write for list 
J. D. S. Hanson, Hart, Mich. 


BARGAINS 55, FARMS, close fo 
Orient; best of land, 
best of improvements, good terms and 


worth the priceasked. M.W.W ITHAM, 
Orient, Iowa. 


























ee 
BURLEIGH C ou NTY,. NORTH D- AKOT: A 

A cholce section of land 18 miles east of B sismarc k; 
60 acresin flax. Within 3 miles of station on N. P. ¥ 
R., same distance from station on the Soo R. R. 
near to church and school. For easy terms wr! te 
to owner, T. B. Turnbull, 2510 N. 32d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write us for maps and price lists. 
Anderson La! Land Co., w illmar ° r, Mimm. 

















Ne et FORK FOR List AND MAPS fine southern 
. Minnesota farm lands. €. K. Brown Land 
Co., Madelia, Minnesota. 





‘OUTHWEST IOWA FARMS for sale at 
b right prices. Write us what you want. Stearns 
Land Co., Creston, lowa. 


APPANOOSE C FARMS FOR SA LE rhe 
* best homes to be found in the 

state for the money. Write for list and prices. 

GOLDEN RULE LAND Cu., Udell, lowa. 














el wens os by 
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A HELPFUL PESSIMIST. 
Professor Hopkins, the Illinois soil 
takes a pessimistic view of 
this country. No doubt 
things which warrant 


specialist, 
the future of 
there are many 
it. He is, like the prophets of old, con- 
rising up and calling down woe 








uyon this iniquitous generation. 

™n his Circular No. 142, of the Ili- 
nois station, he deals with many 
phases of the soils problem, pointing 
o t as usual that pnosphorus is the 


kv to a permanent system of agricul- 


ture in the United States. Good till- 
ave, good seed, the rotation of crops, 
and the return to the soil of all ma- 
nure are not enough to maintain soil 
fertility for all time. In the past na- 

ns have become bankrupt by fol- 


ing just such a system. If we 
ould avoid a like fate, we must fol- 
yw these principles and must in ad- 


> of txt ot 


dition return phosphorus to the soil 
and in some instances apply lime. 
The first half of the circular deals 
with very interesting letters from ag- 
ricultural authorities of England, Hol- 
land. France, and Germany. Each let- 


ter deals with the relative importance 

of each of the following four factors in 
their effect on the yield of crops: 

(1) Use of improved seed. 

{ of plant food in commer- 

and stable green 


izers and 





manures. 


}) Better rotation of crops. 


{) Better tillage. 

lt is interesting to note that in near- 
ly every letter the second factor, or 
the use of fertilizers, was given the 


Germany, 
increase 


England, 
1 


lland the great 





hasis. In 


France and Ho 


in yield of crops during the past cen- 
tury attributed largely to fertilizers. 
O rse our fertility conditions in 
United States are every day more 
aud more approaching those of the 
European countries. It behooves us 
to heed what the authorities in these 
older countries state concerning their 
agricultural experience. It is by the 
use of fertilizers and not by rotation, 
better tillage, or better seed that the 
£ rease in crops has come in 
ti older countries. The time has 
come when the United States must 
prod ore to the acre. Must we 
Tesi re and more to the use of 
4s Professor Hopkins sees it, and 
probably right, there are four 


ors Which determine the fu- 


ture yp. perity of the United States 
hation. These are: 

(1) Exploitational, 

(2) Scientific. 

i3) Keonomiec. 

(4 Le al 

The tir factor has about run its 
course. Our new land is pretty well 
iken up. The recovery of soil by ir- 
rigation and drainage, although seem- 
ingly extensive, will not play a very 
large part in future agricultural devel- 
opmen 

e second factor is.the all-impor- 
one. To maintain our soil fertil- 

ity by the application cf scientific 
methods is the biggest thine before 
the American farmer. 

in connee tion With the third factor, 
Professor Hopkins presents some in- 
teresting possibil lities. He points out 
tha e can live very much easier and 


support a larger population by substi- 
tuting vegetable for meat foods in our 
diet This has already happened in 
China, Indian and Japan. As factories 
for the production of food, animals are 
uneconomical. Only one-fifth of that 
Which they consume is turned into milk 
or meat for human consumption. 

The fourth factor is one about which 
most of us have thought very little. It 
Iciades what is known as the science 
of eugenics, which, in brief, is the sci- 
elce of the wise reproduction of the 
Human race. By the legal prevention 
of the reproduction of weak and crim- 
inal degenerates much will be done 
toward assuring a permanent civiliza- 
ion for the United States. 

‘The ‘se are the four great methods 
which Professor Hopkins says the Uni- 
ted States must use if she is to long 
remain a great and prosperous nation. 
AS an ¢ xploiter the United States has 
been quite successful; but in the ap 
Plication of scientific, economic and 
legal factors to the problem of her ex- 
istence she has done very little as yet. 

Professor Hopkins secs an uncom- 
fortably long way into the future. His 
demand for a scientific management of 
the soil is a point very well taken and 
She upon which the majority of agri- 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


culturists agree. Perhaps he lays an 
undue emphasis upon phosphorus and 
not enough on care of manure, thor- 


— tillage, and rotation of crops. He 
ealizes the importance of these things 
but places his emphasis upon phos- 


We believe that our farmers 
sufficiently realize the simple 
truths of the value of manure, rota- 
tion, and good tillage. These funda- 
mentals are points which are absolute- 
ly essential in good farming. When 
our farmers are acquainted with these 
simple facts which are more funda- 
mental than the use of phosphorus, 
then we may teach them how to use 
rock phosphate. In the meanwhile, 
however, it would be well to prevent 
by national law the undue exploitation 


phorus. 


do not 


of our phosphate deposits. 

It will undoubtedly be a long, long 
while before the United States will 
follow Professor Hopkins’ suggestion 


and become vegetarian. It is of course 
true that more people may be main- 
tained on a square mile of land by 
grain than by a live stock system of 
farming. Nevertheless, we of the Uni- 
ted States will cling to our live stock 
systems for a long time to come be- 
cause we like meat, and because, un- 
der our methods, live stock farming 
produces a higher class of citizenship 
than the grain farming. Under both 
systems fertility can be adequately 
maintained. But as the matter is un- 
derstood by the majority of farmers 
fertility is much more likely to be 
maintained by a live stock than a 
grain system. Eventually phosphorus 
will have to be supplied to the soil by 
farmers under either system, but the 
grain farmer will have to supply more 
than the live stock farmer. 

The suggestion of Professor Hopkins 


concerning the restriction of human 
reproduction to the mentally, morally, 


and physically fit is a hundred years 
ahead of the times. We will, however, 
advance to that point in the future or 
eventually fail as a nation. 

BH, 


OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 


( ago, July 25, 1910.—General business 
ind manufacturing interests are fairly 
active for the midsummer season, and 
bankers are getting good rates of interest 





























r r ere, there being no difficulty in 
keeping their funds employed profitably. 
As a rule, banks are acting conservatively 
about making ne\ eans or eXtensions of 
old loans, realizing tlhe necessity of hav- 
ing plenty of money for moving the crops 
in the near future There is a good de- 
wnd for money for carrying wool, many 

" growe being dissatistied with the 
price ffere buyers, although recent 
sales of we wool have been made at 
Ilvances of four cents per pound above 
earlier bids. Recent adviees trom Fort 
Benton, Montana, state that sa'les have 
been made at 2) to 22 cents per pound, but 
many sheepmen are stori t r clip, and 
loans on Wool are being exte d in some 
cases from sixty to ninety days. The pol- 
i f ikers in various farming sections 
at the present ne is to discourage loans 
or eat, and this tends to increase early 
ma ing of the n crop of winter 
heal recent offer having shown 

s ul gains. T) helps to weaken 
1 a marked ‘degree, but wheat 
ringing high prices, much of the 

b m in values caused by bad 

from a!l over the spring 

resions being retained. There 

is a great deal of purely speculative busi- 
ne in wheat on the board of trade, and 
ivy purchases are made on big breaks 

» price followed by equally large sales 
0 ! All sorts of reports have been 





coming om the northwest, the crop be- 
ing badly injured by the drouth one day 
an in very fair condition the following 
day Perhaps the best guide at such a 
tin is the way people in the northwest 
trade, and their recent heavy selling of 
wheat at Minneapolis, Duluth and Winni- 
peg would seem to indicate that crop 
prospects are not as bad as have been 
represented in different quarters. Dis- 
patches trom many points in the winter 
wheat states say that present high prices 
and disposition of the country banks to 


restrict loans on grain will create an un- 
usual movement to central markets in the 
near future. Corn has been growing rap- 
idly under the intluence of the hot, fore- 
ing weather, and a fine, large crop is ex- 
pected, unless later developments are un- 
satisfactory. Oats are in demand to ship 





to sections where hay is scarce and dear, 
the hay crop of the country being ex- 
tremely small and prices high and ad- 


good oat crop is counted upon, 
although considerable damage to the 
northwestern crop has been reported, and 
the flax crop is reported as short, due to 
the drouth. The rye crop also is short, 
and rye has been imported from Europe 
recent!y in fair amounts. Supplies of 
cheese pressing on the market are increas- 
ing, but cold storage peop'e have made 
liberal purchases, and prices are un- 
changed. 3arley prices have declined, the 
trade anticipating an early movement of 
the new crop. 

Hogs were marketed recently so liber- 
ally here and at other western packing 
points that packers were favored in their 
plans for placing prices on a much lower 
level. The break in the market checked 
the movement, as usual, but even then 


vancing. A 


se'lers experienced a great deal of diffi- 
culty in putting prices higher, and eastern 
shippers were not inclined to buy many 











hogs on sharp advances. The former un- 
usually narrow spread in prices for hogs 
caused by their remarkable uniformity in 
quality has been followed by a _ great 
widening out in values, and instead of a 
range of around 25 cents per 100 pounds 
at the high time in the spring, when hogs 
sold $2 higher than they do now, the 
spread is $1 or more. At that period most 
of the offerings consisted of unusually 
prime barrows, but at the present time 
there is a large showing of coarse, heavy 
hogs, with a good percentage of rough, 
heavy brood sows. The last named are 
slow sellers at bottom figures, while light 
hogs and the heavier pigs are the favor- 
ites and command a good premium, there 
being too few to go around. This forces 
packers in many cases to substitute me- 
dium weight butcher hogs. VDrovisions 
have folk hogs in declining, and coun- 





we 


try packers have been sellers, western 
points getting frequently decidedly more 
hogs than a year ago. The Chicago re- 


ceipts have been averaging in weight 244 
pounds, compared with 224 pounds a year 
ago, 221 pounds two years ago, and 236 
pounds three years ago, abundance of corn 
and high prices for encouraging the 
farmers to make good and 


hogs 
their swine 


heavy) A powerful bearish factor in hogs 
and provisions markets in recent weeks 
has been the decreasing consumption of 


meats, due to hot weather and ex- 


hog 
Late last week hogs 


tremely high prices. 
sold at $8 to $9.10. 

Cattle have shown a marked widening 
out of prices since the grass-fed lots be- 
gan to be a big factor in the market, and 
this is now the case more than ever, as 
there is a Jarge percentage of such cattle 


and a steadily diminishing supply of fat, 
comn-fee beeves. t is true that at this 

eason of the year buyers are not calling 
re a great number of heavy steers, but 


there is a ready outlet for all that are 
coming at much higher prices than those 
paid at corresponding dates in recent 
and medium 


years Even the common 

steers that have not had much corn are 
selling well compared with former years, 
and so are fat cows and heifers. The 


large supplies of Texas and other south- 
western cattle at this time tend to de- 
press prices for their native competitors, 
but desirabie cattle for feeding are bring- 
ing good prices and are mostly above the 
views of country buyers, with packers 
taking many of them. There are plenty 








of s ker steers on the market most of 
the time, and large numbers have been 
shipped to eattle-feeding districts, prices 
being comparatively low. Western range 
t'e are already being forced on the 

-t by the burned-up grass result- 

from the long period of dry weather, 





vaiting for the 


an d many feeders are 

time when these cattle will be in suffi- 
ciently large supply to force lower prices 
for the feeding class. The most popular 
beef cattle are medium -priced, fat, little 
yearlings The bulk of the native beef 
steers have been selling at $6 to $8, the 


commoner light-weight grassy lots going 
at $1.80 to $6, and the best grade of heavy 
shipping beeves at $S to $8 55, with good 
steers fered at $7.40 and upwards and 

















s at $6.50 and over. Good year- 
sold at $7 to $s, and there was a 
market for cows and heifers at $3.85 
». With sale of canners and cut- 
ters at $2 to $3.8 Bulls went at $2.75 to 
$5.89, calves at $3 to $9 per 100 pounds, 
and milch cows at to $60 per head, 
There was a large outlet for stockers at 
33 $5.1 but the feeder trade was on a 
sma!! scale at $4.40 to $5.75 Considerable 
nun r Wyoming, Montana and South 
1) e cattle brought $1.75 to $6.10, 
while cattle sold at $5.20 to $6.50. 
Great numbers of sheep and lambs have 
been marketed here in recent weeks, the 
Idaho and other ranges furnishing by far 
the irger share, and the burned-up grass 
caused by the long drouth has forced big 
numbers of thin tloecks on the markets of 
the country prematurely Glutted mar- 
kets ive given killers fine opportunities 


to force numerous big declines in prices, 











and t iarket 1 been placed on a much 
ower level than that of several weeks ago. 
Fat imbs are in much the largest de- 
mand nd the ire the last to 

eaken in price and to rally and 
se at higher price Many of the range 
in as well as a large part of the range 
sheep and yearlings, are thin and much 
better adapted for feeding purposes than 
for the mutton trade. Feeders have been 
good buyers, : F a good class 
of la s and paying for weth- 
ers nearly is ices as were ‘paid by 
killers There has also been a fairly act- 
ive demand for range breeding ewes to 
ship to sheep growing sections. Southern 
lambs have continued to be received here 
liberally, Chicago packers getting large 
supplies of Kentucky lambs direct from 
Louisville. Sharp breaks in prices early 
last week for sheep and lambs were fol- 


lowed by marked advances later, buyers 
taking hold with much greater freedom, 
Shipments from .here have been increas- 
ing materially recently, the outward 
movement embracing a good many feed- 
ers. The season for marketing southern 


lambs is now nearing its close, and Chi- 








cago packers are receiving much smaller 
supplies from Louisville direct. This 
forced them to buy more freely on the 
Chicago market and tends to strengthen 
png Lambs have been selling at $6 to 
with range feeding lambs at $5.85 
$6.25. Wethers sold at $3.25 to $4.35, 
at $2.50 to $4, bucks at $2 to $3, and 
irlings at $4.25 to $5.15. Feeders paid 
to $4 for wethers and $4 to $4.75 for 
irlings, while breeding ‘ewes brought 
to $5.50. 
Horses have shown at times recently 
more activity than is usual during the 


midsummer period, eastern cities having 
quite a number of buyers in attendance. 
Ice and express companies took light draft 
chunks at $165 to $215 per head, and nu- 
merous drafters changed hands at $175 
to $220, with extra heavy weights going 
higher and some 1,800-pound drafters 
taken at $275 to $300. Feeders are selling 


fairly at $170 to $225, and drivers are in 
moderate demand at $150 to $300, the 
greater part going around $175 to $225. 


Wagon horses bring $140 to $175, and the 
Chicago fire department has been buying 
horses at $225 to $250. w 
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Crop Notes 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. Postal card reports will 
be sufficient. All such reports should be malied to 
reach Des Moines by Monday noon, at the latest, In 
order to be in time for the currentissue. 








Ringgold County, Iowa, July 22.—Corn 
is looking fine in this locality, much better 
pospect than last year, although it needs 
rain soon; plenty of rain in the next thirty 
days would make a bumper crop. Oats 
are fair, although a little too dry to fill 
the best. Hay is fine quality, but not 
over two-thirds crop. Pastures are dry 
and short.—A. R. Baird. 


Buchanan County, Iowa, July 23.—No 
relief from drouth except trace of rain 
yesterday. Haying is finished. ats in 


shock in fine condition. Crop promises 
better than expected. Corn starting to 
tassel; a good rain would make a fair 


crop, but must come soon, Pastures and 
meadows brown as January. Most farm- 
ers feeding hay. Potatoes very scarce and 
high in price. No fruit of any kind H. 
Hi. Tidd. 

Will County, 
ting very dry for all 
suffering. We have 


Illinois, July 23.—It’s get- 
corn; late corn is 
had no rain since 


June 5th; have had showers, but not 
enough to go down to the roots of the 
corn or potatoes. Wheat, rye and oats 
cut; wheat fine; much of it will go forty 


bushels to the acre; rye good; oats not 
over two-thirds of a crop. Hay and pas- 
tures very short. Some are feeding their 
cows sheaf oats. Very little old corn left. 

Cc. W. Johnson. 

Ogle County, Illinois, July 22. 
laid by, good for as dry as it was. The 
hay was very good, but the clover was 
killed by the little green louse. The oats 
crop is quite good where the hail did not 
strike, and the farmers are busy cutting 
Threshing Commences next week. Marly 
potatoes all dead; lates ones suffering, but 
have had some good rains the last two 
weeks.—ll, C. Scott. 


—Corn all 


IOWA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN. 

For the week ending July 24, 1919, Des 
Moines, Iowa.—The mean temperature for 
the past week was slightiy below the 
mal, the days being bright and hot 
the nights moderately cool, The rainfall 
was much below the average, and badly 
distributed, a few localities reporting copi- 
ous showers, while the bulk of the state 
received little if any relief, and the drouth 
is unbroken. The heaviest rainfall, as in 
the past two weeks was reported from the 
northwestern counties but copious show- 
ers occurred in some localities in the 
northeastern district. Corn has held its 


nor- 
-and 


own remarkably well and up to date has 
suffered little if any damage, but the crop 
has reached the danger line, and will be 

Bin to retrograde if rain does not come 
soon, In some localities where showers 
have not occurred recently, the plants wilt 


and the leaves curl during the day, but 
still maintain a healthy color. The bulk 
of the hay and small grains have been cut 
and secured in exceilent condition. Thresh- 
ing is becoming general and early reports 
indicate a full average yield, and the 
quality of all grain is far supe rior to any- 
thing we have had for several years. I’a 
turage is so short that stock feeding is 
necessary in many localities. The potato 
crop continues to deteriorate except where 
heavy showers have occurred, 

Following is the estimated crop acreage 
in lowa for 1°10, as based on returns from 
crop Correspondents and township asse 
ors: Corn, 8,940,300 acres; oats, 4,225 
spring wheat 950; winter whe 
370; barley, 700; rye, 39,295: tax, 
M1: potatoes, 6,660; hay, 4,212,610 aere 

George M. Chappel, Station Dire tor 











Get 2% More 


For Your Woo!! 





Don’t sell a pound of wool till 

you have had word from the big- 

gest wool house in America. 

Those who have heeded this ad- 

vice are making an extra 2c to 3c 
per pound on their wool. 


Through us you can sell to the woo'en mills 
and get mill prices. We are selling 20 million 
pounds a year to these mills. We can sell your 
wool for you, and our commission will be mach 
less than your extra profit. 

The Chicago market is the best in the country 
—the most active and aggressive. So don'teven 
think of closing at home before we write you. 

Write a postal now so we may explain the 

Proposition fully and put your name on our 

free mailing list for monthly market reports. 

We furnish sacks free to customers, 

S. SILBERMAN & SONS, Desk 14, Chicago !!., 

Successors to SILBERMAN BROS 
CATTLE SALESMEN HOG SALESMEN 

CHAS. 8. HORN WM. H. CHRISHOLM 

ELLMER J. CHAMBERLIN 0. M. HIBBERD 

JOHN A. HOLLAND SHEEP SALESMAN 

FRED K. JOHNSON 
OFFICE 


A. C. TyLer, Representing O. J. Shannon Estate 
Tuos. F. BPOON ER, Manager 


Telephone Yards 11 


SHANNON BROS. &CO. 
Live Stock Commission Merchants 


Room il, gy te Main Floor 
Union Stock Yards 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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1038 (18) 
DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Sept. 26. J. BE. Adams, Webster City, Ia. 
Sept. 27.—-A. A. Coburn, Washta, lowa. 
Sept. 27—Howell & Ferguson, Rowan, Ia, 
Oct. 1—P. BR. Parrish & Son, Smithshire, 
Iilinois 
Oct, 6.—F. H. Black, Spencer, 
persion sale 





lowa. Dis- 


Oct. 7.—Clay County Poor Farm, Spencer, 
lowa; H. H. Powell, Manager, Linn 
Grove, lowa, 

Oct. 7T—Chas. C. Norton, Corning, Iowa; 


sale at South Omaha, Nebraska 


Oct. 11. Lanaghan Bros., Charlotte, Ta. 
Oct. 14 Bentley and Anderson; Heber 
Gillis & Sen, Aledo, Hlinois 


dret. iy \. M. Janes, La Fayette, !). 
Geet, 19.—M. L. Andrews, Melbourne, Lowa. 
Sate at Marshalltown 


Oet. 21—Wm. Mundy, Washta, lowa, and 
I. A. Robinson, Correctionville, lowa; 
ve at Correctionville 

Car Zl1--L. A. Rebinsen, Correctionville, 
low a. 

Get, 2h ¢, J. MeMasters, Altona, Illinois. 

Nev Joseph Miller & Sons, Granger, 
fisseurt 
‘ 6 W. C. Meyers, Carrol), Iowa 


roo, S 1 A. Riehardsen, Wall Lake, Ia. 


I 
! 
Dec, 1 Philip 
i ‘. an 


Funke, Greentield, lowa 
eo. L4--t FE. Cerwinske, Rockford, 
lowa, 

Dec. 33 Walpole DBros., Rock Valley, Ia. 


SHORT-HORNS AND POLLED DUR- 
HAMS. 


October 14 arr & Sens, Villis lowa. 


SHORT-HORNS, SHROPSHIRES AND 
POLAND CHINAS. 


Oct. 11 J. ¢ iahesice, Rapatee, Ilinois. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Sept. 29 I J. Nelson, Sheldon, la. 
Get 4 Silas Ine, Ind ia, Ia 
> Woihiite ' Perr la 
Oct. 2 C. M. Russell, Carroll, Ia 
Get, IS Ch ' ! i npan Seuth 
Conia Nel 
Get. 1h Henry Fischer, Harlan, lowa 
Nov. 1 \V A. Mellenry Denison, lowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
Oct. 20 Z. T Ninsell and H. D. Clore, 
it ¢ ritenm, la 
woyv, 2 Giew ER. Slocum, Primghar, lowa; 
ile “at Sieunx City, lowa. 
on 26—Gorman & Cal and Van Note 
Dres., at Mason City, lowa 
Nov. 1 1 gH. White, Granger, Misseuri. 
Nov. 15-16.- O. Harris & Sons, Harris, Mo. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 
Sept. 28—-H. W. Deuker, Wellman, Iowa, 
at Walena, lowa 
Sept. 2o-—-Combination sale, Kalona, Lowa, 
PERCHERONS. 
October 26 Ww. & Ce t, White Hall, Ill. 
Oct, 2s—I". A. Bu niin, Biandinsville, Il. 


PERCHERONS AND BELGIANS. 


Oct. 2 W. Hi. Ritter, Colfax, Il. 
MULES AND DRAFT HORSES. 
October 20.—C1 Cc. Judy, Tallula, Hl. 


PERCHERONS, SHIRES AND OTHER 
DRAFT BREEDS. 








Nov. 1, 2, 3, 4 Breeders’ Sales Company, 
at Lloomington, IHlinois; ¢ W. burt, 
\rrowsmith, Hlineis, \lanager. 

Jan. 10, 11, 12, 13 breeder Sales Com- 
pens it Blecmingtonm, Lilimeis; C. V 
fiur Manager 

28 and March 1, 2, 3 Breeders’ Sales 
Company, at Bloomington, Iinois; C 
W. liurt, Manager 

POLAND-CHINAS. 

Sept. 26. J. E. Adams, Webster City, Ta. 

Sept. ZS Hi. MW Miller, Peterson, lowa, 

Oetober lt Parr & Sons, Villisea, lowa. 

drei, tt \W. bi. Cooper, Eledrick, Lowa. 

tn r Ih. Storey, Kewanee, tilineis 

et. 12 iru Cottingham, Eden, Ulineis. 

ret. Stewart Bros., Hanna City, Lil 

Get. 15-—-I iritters, Hiull, lowa, 

fret. 14 (. FL. Spicer, Reseville, Tiinois. 

Get. Cox & Hollinrake, Keithsburg, 
Hlineis 

Oct, 2h lienry White, Trivoli, Dlineis 

Get. 2 Owen Cottingham, Trivoli, Il. 

Jan. 1¢.—James G. Long, Harlan, hkewa 

Feb, 7 W. Hi. Cooper, Hedrick, Towa. 

Feb. le—Cox & Hollinrake, Keithsburg, 
Hilineis 

Feb. 1. Peter KFilerbrock, Sheldon, Iowa. 


Feb. 10-—J. T. Mollow., Albion, Lowa. 

Feb. 16. Theo. Martin, Bellevue, Ia. 
Feb. 17.—Floyd Gillett, Hampton, lowa., 
BERKSHIRES. 

Aug. 18—W. 8S. Corsa, Whiie Hall, Illinois. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 


Oct. 12—A. PP. Alsin, Boone, Iowa. 
Get. 1S Gorman «& Cahill and = Cahill 
Bros... Dougherty, Towa 
Oct, 24—W. M. Setls & Sons, Indianola, 
lowa 
2 H. Graham, Cherokee, Iowa. 


Alsin, Boone, lowa 

( Veenker, George, Lowa, 
reVaul & Moen, Inwood, lowa, 
I 

I 





Graham, Cherokee, lowa. 
I. Dickey, Emmettsburg, I[a. 














Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
fasue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
theelectrotyperon Thureday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be Inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of Issue. 











FIELD NOTES. 


Note the advertisement of a farm in 
this issue, owned by G. W. Pitts, of Alton, 
lowa. At the price quoted it would seem 
to be worth investigating. 

A publie sale of all Seotech Short-horns, 
to be held at South Omaha, Nebraska, on 
October 7, 1910, is announced by Chas. C. 
Norton, of Corning, lowa. 

W. H. McLaughlin, of She!by, Iowa, is 
advertising Short-horn herd headers sired 
by American Goods and Baron Kear 3d, 
his two noted herd bulls. One of the old- 
est by American Goods is almost a dupli- 
cate of his sire, who was bought as a calf 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


at a cost of $1,250. Write Mr. McLaugh- 
lin if interested in buying. 


Sale catalogue printing is solicited by 
the Webber Printing Company, of lowa 


City, lowa. Mr. Webber has done satisfac- 
tory work for a number of prominent cat- 
tle and swine breeders, and will be glad 
to figure with those making fall sales. 


Mr. John C. Miller, the well-known 
Berkshire breeder, of Harlan, lowa, whose 
herd boar won first at the lowa State Fair 
last year, is now ready to hear from buy- 
ers looking for choice stock. See an- 
neuncement elsewhere in this issue, and 
write for particular, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 


Poland China hogs of the big type and 
the kind that raise big litters are adver- 
tised for sikle by C. ©. Prusia, of Preston, 
lowa. Mr. l’rusia has sixty-five pigs sired 
by Columbia Chief 3d, Miller's Chief Pride 
and Black Chief for sale, and also seven 
choice tall yearling boars He will be 
giad to describe and quote prices on either 
the fall or spring pigs by mail, or, better 
still, he d be giad to have Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers wishing to buy to come 
and see and make thelr own selec- 
tions. His advertisement appears for the 
first time this eek. Look it up. 





then 
them 


Biewen, of Ames, Iowa, an- 
Farmer adver- 


Mr. Chas. J 


notnees through Wallaces’ 










tising colurmms that he would be pleased 
te hear from any of cur readers who con- 
template he xa sale of pure-bred stock 
of any oft s relative to 
making the sale p , en is a young 
man «qt among live 














Stock Ss oi _ especially 
among many of Wa readers, 
Mr. bie en is hice ol eXpe- 
rience nl ding beth pure-bred cattle 
and hex ind the is in a } ition 
te individual 
merit that one of 
the in carrying 
on a sale is the services of a 


Mr. Biewen has gone to 


pense to tit himself for the 
and his terms are very 
en writing him. kindly 
su saw his card in Wal- 


luces Farnier . 
POLAND CHINA BRED GILTS AND 
FALL BOARS. 

‘readers Ww 


he are short 





of pigs this year should correspond with 
Ilubert J. Dawley, ot Charles City, Iowa. 
ir. Dawley is offering nine summer and 

Phy , st and 











Poland © 
and writ 
ning Wa 


VIEW LAWN ANGUS. 


Mr. R. M. Miller, of 
Towa, but Whese postotlice 





Winneshiek county, 
address is 














* Minnesota, has thirteen- 

bulls for sate, of the type and 

tare in demand wherever \ngus 

j tinted The writer, a Val- 
wes’ Farmer representative, is) piewsed 
io say after retu.ly looking: over thes 
bulls, that Mr. Miller has a real treat to 
offer the 1 nh Whe is ticular in buying 





An interesting feature ais» 
eomservatlive prices which Mir. 
upon bulls of such quality 
aintain a large herd 
the breed is net 
te these who pay 


t Steck bill. 
is the vers 
Miiter pl : 
Mr. Miller does net m 
but that his interest in 
lacking is in evidence 








him a visit. The type is in line with mod- 
ern ideas, and the herd possesses natural 
fleshing «qualities througheut. There are 
females in the herd which we dare say 


With very little fitting would be seriously 
considered by our state fair judges in 
placing the first three ribbons. ir.. Miller 
selects his her bulls te perpetuate this 
ty and thus far at least he has been 
most successful, lis present herd bull 
is Thickset Idol, a winner of second place 
at both lowa and Minnesota last year, and 












first at Seattle lie is a son of the un- 
defeated champion, Glenfoil Thickset 24, 
and his dam was a Lady Ida cow who 


comes down through a line of prominent 
i that have few superiors. Thickset 
has the depth and thickness from 
end to end such as is only found in bulls 
from right parentage, and such as one 
would expect in a son of so great a sire 
as his. He is going to be large, and he is 
bound to be smooth: A limited number of 
females will be spared from the herd, bred 
to this splendid young bull. If in the 
market for females, better make a note of 
this. Mr. Miller informs us that the milk- 
ing qualities of many of his cows are 
something to be commented upon; that 
almost without exception his best beef 
types give the heaviest flow of milk. We 
strongly urge those wanting to get a start 
in Angus cattle to go and see Mr. Miller's 
herd. You will be much pleased with 
your visit. His card will be found in 
this issue. 


GOOD ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE. 


W. S. Austin, of Dumont, Iowa, writes: 
“LT still have two good two-year-old, and 
also two good yearling, Angus bulls for 
sale, as well as a splendid lot of Poland 
China pigs coming on for the trade. I 
have about 100 head, about half of which 
are March farrow. I have recently sold 
Angus buils to head the herds of the fol- 
lowing persons: Frank Bovey, Reinbeck, 
lowa; Hans Johnson, Dike, Iowa, and W. 
Gruchow, Nashua, Iowa. I invite inspec- 
tion of all my stock, and I find that I can 
generally suit those who come to see me.” 
Our readers can depend upon any repre- 











sentations Mr. Austin makes. If you want 
to buy Angus bulls or Poland China pigs, 
write him. 


BALMAT & SON’S DUROCS. 


The Duroe Jersey business is progress- 
ing at the Balmat & Son breeding estab- 
lishment, near Mason City, lowa, as was 
observed by a representative of this paper 
recently. Chief Select, Notcher Chief 
and Golden Model Jr. are the three boars 
now doing service in the Balmat herd, and 
to which credit must be given for the 
promising crop of spring pigs now on 
hand. Messrs. Balmat’s custom of rais- 
ing pigs is to grow framework first, and 
while they may not present as showy an 
appearance at this time of the year as 
some, they are there with the goods when 
fall comes, and they give an account of 
themselves in the way calculated. Realiz- 
ing the present shortage of the hog crop 
in general, Mess Balmat bred a few of 
their choice yearling sows for September 
farrow, and are now offering them for 





sale. They are of similar breeding to 
those which have been prominent in the 
show ring in the hands of Messrs. Balmat 
and others, and are desirable from a 
standpoint of utility. One can feel con- 


farrowing good, strong lit- 
sition to care for 


fident of them 
ters. To those in a p 





a few early fall pigs there never was a 
better prospect to realize on one’s labor 
expended in the heg business than right 





now. Messrs. Balmat wi'l, as usual, ex- 
hibit at the lowa and other state fairs 
this fall. They have something to interest 
Duroe Jer admirers, and it wil! be a 
good repr their herd in gen- 
when #£ Xtra feed. 

| hief, each } 
ns to his 
Goeiden Model Jr. 
classes, 
a good account 
ef each boar will 
We will have more 














to say about th geod herd later. Note 
the advertise : hich begins with this 
issue, and her particulars corre- 
spond with Balmat. 

WM. COOPER AND NEPHEWS’ REC- 


ORD OF PRIZES WON. 





The makers of the famous Cooper dip, 
Messrs. Wm. Cooper and Nephews, of 
Jerkhamsted, england, are likewise 








breeders of the. best class of live stock 
In @ recent ietter they call our attention 
to t2 records of prizes won by stock ex- 
hibited by them at the principal shows 
i Vv won sixty-four 


of England. In a 





een firsts, tw 
» thirds, two feurths, 
four reserve cham- 








cial prize. At the 
’ at Live 
t y won ftir 
hire ram 
Th Jot 1 Sin 
Topsiilre ¢ 


two 


Shrops 





ropshire 
hird 7 
lird on i? 
vl.en Shert-ineorn bul 
‘ i second on 












Short-horn heifer two 3 : H Villiam 
«* r & Nepl h a branch at 
os so and 1 t £ to furnish Wai- 
aces’ Farmer readers, if interested, full 
information conmeernir their winnings at 
all the shows at ‘h their stock is 














exhibited, comprising the principal show 
of Great Britain. The record shews how 
well the Cooper bred stuck is holding its 

own, 

TAYLOR & JONES’ IMPORTATION. 
Taylor & Jones, well known to readers 
of Vallaces’ Farmer as importers and 
breeders of | ‘-class draff horses, write: 
see me) e mention another impor- 
m for ot rm of Belgian and l’erch- 
horses, among which some of 





are 
i the ol 


npten three 





the first prize horses f 
We are bringing the « 
old stallion, tlelix, acknowledged by 
American judges to be the greatest 
year-old that has been seen in years. 
expect to f state 





We 
fairs 





make seme of the 
this fall, and will be 
good horses.” 


A DESIRABLE FOUR-PASSENGER 
AUTOMOBILE. 


A four passenger automobile which sells 
at the very reasonable price of $1.100, and 
which is being used in thousands of towns 
throughout the country, and one of the 
most popular cars on the market, is the 
Overland twenty-five horse power car. If 
you want it with only one seat and a flat 
deck behind it will only cost $1,000; if you 
Want the same car with a detachable back 
seat, making it a four-passenger car, it 
costs $100 extra, or $1,160. This car wil! 
pull the hiils that the almost-any-priced 
car will pull on high speed. It runs very 
economically as to gasoiine used, is net 


ers ot 





hard on tires, and those who have used 
it are strongest in their claims therefor. 
It is manufactured by the Willys-Over- 


land Company, of Toledo, Ohio, who have 
just issued a catalogue telling all about 
this car, and their other cars which sell 
up to $1,500. Just fill out the coupon their 
advertisement contains, or write them a 
postal or letter request, and they wiil send 
this catalogue by return mail. The men- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
will be heartily appreciated by the Willys- 
Overland Company as well as ourselves. 
Look up their advertisement. It contains 
interesting information with regard to the 
Overland car. 
CONKEY FLY PREVENTIVE. 


The G. FE. Conkey Company, Department 
46, Cleveland, Ohio, call particular atten- 
tion to Conkey’s Fly Knocker as a prep- 








aration to protect live stock from flies, 
which they se!l on fifteen days’ trial. For 


$1.25, which includes express to any part 
of the United States east of New Mexico, 
Colorado and Montana, they will forward 
a gallon of this fly knocker on free trial, 
and at the end of fifteen days, if you are 
satisfied, send them the money and keep 
the preparation; if it fails, after you have 
given it the fifteen days’ free trial, you 
don’t owe them a cent. They don't ask 
you to send any money, but simply give 
them the opportunity to send you the gal- 
lon can, express prepaid, on trial. Their 


aN 














July 29, 1910, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


Have had a lifetime experience in breeding, buy ing 
and selling pure bred live stock, and have a wide 
acquaintance among breeders. Write me before 
claiming date. Terms very reasonable 
CHAS. J. BIEWEN, AMES, lOWA 








IEW LAWN ANGUS— Herd headed by Thick. 
set Idol 128967, a 2d prize lowa State Fair winner 
andsonofachampion. A trio of young bulls forsale 
of excellent beef form; also few females bred to 
Thickset Idol. Rt. M. MILLER, 
Winnishiek Co., Iowa. Prosper, Minn, 
Can ship from Decvurah, Iowa, or Prosper. 


—____., 








DOGS. 


More Collie Pups 


They are little beauties, ready toship and priced to 
sell. Write your wants to 


R. C. REED, 


NP\wo FINE MALE COLLIES, 44 months 
old. Can be registered. SAM BENNINGTON, R, 
2, Elkader, lowa. 


Nevada, lowa 








Fer § A LE—Grand white Collie stud, some young 
bitches, also handsome sable and white Collle 
pups. Morse Collie Keunels, Veruon Center, Mion. 





advertisement tells about their knocker, 








which is sprayed on the animal, and if 
you don't have a sprayer with which to 
apply the ily necker, they ili send a 
hait fa gallon can, anda 
spraye »money as you would 
pay for the full gallon can. Read their 
advertisenient. 
BUY A GRAIN DUMP. 

It is fast coming time when a grair 
dump is considered a part of practically 
every farm equipment It makes shor 
work of cribbing the corn at 
saves much time in rad 








threshing, and the farme: 
used a grain dump can hardly 
the iabor-saving which it means 
of the grain dump much in 
lustrated by Peoria Dri 
of 2400 North 


in their adver 




















Their I is 
ill steel Is i pe 1d 
last many ye ‘he advertise- 
| give our re good idea of 
and if ve f infor 
regard tl ust droj 
. lori!l and Seeder ¢ pra ap 
card request at the address i ee EIN 
and they il] see that vou 1 é 
catalogue rett i TI are also 
manufacturers of ri lis drill, 
about which they will be | el to tell 
MAXWELL AUTOMOBILES. 
Particular attention is called by the 
Maxwell Briscoe Motor Company, of Cook 
streci, Tarrytown, Nev York ! de- 
sirability of their Maxwe ar ter the 
farmer. They cail partic: r attention in 
this advertisement t ul t rse 
powe ve r il th 
! a ‘ k 
2 rie ete, 
iizht, vet . of 
runs vel ine 
ple hay t Ist 
) t this car t ser, 
they want ever ices’ 
r interested in an no- 
te write them t o s and 
hes to furnish them 
n in det n 
ili } 





HOW ABOUT INSURANCE? 














The barns of Iowa farmers will rarely 
centain a }t er priced crop than they 
will contain this year after harvest. There 
have mt been very tive 


many destru 
storms so far this scason u 
readers know, entire!y too fev 
to satisty in the various loca 
It can hardiy be doubted but 
will its share «/f the st 
the season is over, and in 

there is much more danger 
in & season net so dry as this. 


those 











Zest to our readers the por 
keeping their barns and eontents 
sured. Aleng this line the Anchor 






Insurance Company, ef Des 3 
ca'l particular attention to t 
they make 2 speciaity of far 
poiicies, and they want to ce 





evec-y reader of our paper es 

already carry sufficient insurance on his 
barns and other buildings. ‘The int to 
te'l you about their farm puicies, and if 
you desire it, they will be giad to send 
their you. They 


representative to see } 
have loca! agents in all parts of the state, 
and they will be glad to corre spond with 
you about the insurance you need Look 
up their advertisement in this 
write them, mentioning this paper. 


UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY. 


of the Up- 
Iowa, calls 


“, 
issue, 


President R. Watson Cooper, 
per lowa University, Fayette, ! 
particular attention to the advantages this 
school offers to the farm boys and girls 
desiring to attend coliege, in a special 
advertisement in this week’s paper. He 
points out that the Upper Iowa University 
is one of the oldest and best of Ilowas 
many colleges, and it has a high standing, 
offers a rich and varied course of studies, 
aims to beget intelligence, power and 
make character, and that its faculty con- 
sists of the strongest corps of scholarly 
men and women, who are trained teach- 
ers. He further calls attention to the 
beautiful location of the Upper Iowa Unt- 
versity, and urges young men and women 
on the farm who read Wallaces’ Farmer 
to write for the catalogue of the school 
and to investigate the opportunities which 
it offers. The expense of attending Upper 
lowa University is very reasonable indeed, 
and President Cooper is sure that those 


who investigate the school will be more 
than pleased with the opportunities it 
offers. a 
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July 29, 1910. 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


AUCTIONEERS. 





“Holstein Bulls 


Two to twelve months old; our own breeding. 
Dams give from 8,000 to 12.000 Ibs. milk per year under 
ordinary farm conditions. Sire, Sir Netherland 
Cornucopia, whose two nearest dams averaged thirty 
lbs. butter, and six nearest dams averaged twenty- 
ffve inseven days. Why buy picked-up culls froma 
dealer when you can buy fashionable, high-class 
stock from a breeder? Let us send you our price 
list. We price them right. 

WOODLAWN FARM, STERLING, ILL. 


Young Holstein-Friesian Bulls 


SIRED BY COLANTHA 4th’s LAD 
Lots of cows have tried to beat her, but 
Colanths 4th’s Johanna is still the world’s 
champion cow and champion overall breeds. Would 
you like to head your herd with a bull sired by her 
brother, Colantha 4th’s Lad? If so, visit or write 


THE CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. YOUNG, Prop., Buffalo Center, lowa 


Holstein—Friesians 


10 to 20 Ibs. butter in a week. Wouldn’t 
your herd be improved bya sire from such dams? 
They have been bred tn this line for 2,000 years. Write 
u. McKAYW BROS... Buckingham, Iowa 














POLLED DURHAMS 


Riverswell Herd 
¢ POLLED DURHAMS 


Headed by Arcadia Duke 3d 5261-261416 
My herd won 35 first prizes, 15 second and 9 cham- 
pion awards at various state fairs—l!owa, Nebraska, 


Colorado, and Chicago in 1909, 1 have the kind of 
cattle from which to select your good blood. Cattle 
of either sex forsale. If in need of any good stock, 
write or come and see my herd. 


H.W. DEUKER, Wellman, lowa 


D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS FOR SALE 


Several promising young herd headers sired by 





Secret Lad 281849. Iso one 2 yearold and one 3 year 
oid herd headers. Prices reasonable. Come and see 
~ mor write. Farm 2 miles north of Laurel. 

.- HE. PAUL - - Haverhill, lowa. 








eee. ESTER WHITES. 
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CHESTER WHITE SHOW STOCK 


sll sows and boars—some of the best I ever bred, 
al i "i hound to win this year if shown. Also a fine 

»Lof spring pigs. ” our choice at reasonable prices. 
L. «, REESE - Prescott, lowa. 


HAWKEYWYE HERD 


Large Chester Whites 


200 March and April pigs. Orders booked 
for August or September delivery. Can furnish 
pairs and trios not akin. 

Cc. W. MAYNARD - 





Inwood, Iowa. 





( y" 10 Imp. Chester White boars, gilts, Sept., Feb., 
March, April. Bred sows. Stock mated. Large 
kind. Pedigree free. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, 111. 








POLAND-CHINAS, 


COL, CAREY M. JONES 


THE PRESIDENT OF 
Jones Nat'l School of Auctioneering 


is one of America’s leading Live Stock Auctioneers. 
Whiie he gives the school his personal attention and 
instruction he is only one of fourteen instructors and 
lecturers of national reputation employed for the 
coming term of five weeks, Opening July 25th, 1910. 

Actual practice required at the school before dia- 
plomas are given. 

For catalogue and information address 


ORVAL A. JONES, Mer. 
2856-2858 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


J. L. McILRATH 


GRINNELL, IA. 


. 

Fine Stock Auctioneer 
and Breeder of Registered Belgian Horses 
Duroc Jersey and Poland-China 
hogs and Short-horn cattle sales 
my specialty. My customers my 
references. Ask them. Write me. 


AUCTIONEERS 


make from $10 to €50 per day, We teach you by mail 
or here at school 121 students attended the last 
term. The largest school of the kind in the world. 
Next term opens August Ist. 

Auctioneer Joker (monthly) 50c per year. 


MISSOUR! AUCTION SCHOOL 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., Trenton, Missouri 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Eighteen years’ experience in the business. My 
customers are my best references. Am giving my 
whole time now tothe auction business. Write for 
dates. Terms right and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ww. F. STRATTON. Nevada, Iowa 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, NO. 


H. S$. DUNGAN, CLEARFIELD, IA. 


FINE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
Reference, leading fine stock breeder for whom I 
am making sales year after year. Can book a few 
more dates, 


GAREY M.JONES 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
2856 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
"Phone West 1228, 





























WH. COOPER kive Stock 
' | 


Auctioneer 


Breeder of Big Type Poland-Chinas 
With Big Type Blood Lines 

Herd headed by three mammoth boars, Big Ex, the 
1070 1b. most noted son of Pawnee Chief: Chief Price, 
the big 750 lb. yearling with 1034 in. bone, and Supe- 
rior Look, a great son of Long Look. Pigs of spring 
farrow for sale out of large sows and either of our 
boars. Special prices on threeor more. Can furnish 
smal] herds of no relation. Write vour wants. 

HEDRICK, IOWA 


BIG FOUR 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 


Big Type—Big Bone— Big Litters— 
Big Quality 
Seventy-five early spring pigs sired by Chief 
Price 24 93149 and Smooth Wonder 24 
145501. We willnow book orders for spring boars 
atweaningtime. Wealso wares choice fall boars. 
uN. P. HANCHER Rolfe, lowa. 


BIG FOUR POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


BIGTYPE BIG BONE BIG LITTERS 
BIG QUALIT 








65 spring pigs sired by Columbia Chief 8rd 133689, 
Miller's Chief Price 121195 and Black Chief. Seven 
choice fall yearling boars for sale at satisfactory 
prices. Address 


C. 0. Prusia, Preston, lowa 


POLAND-CHINA BRED GILTS 
Summer and fall gilts bred for Aug. and Sept. far- 
T'w. Good doers with natural fleshing qualities. 
They must be moved at once and are being priced 
Where any farmercan use them. Also have 5 good 
lengthy. strong backed, good boned boars. 
Hubert J. Dawley. Charles City, lowa 


4 Wonder Fall Boars for Sale 


Sood ones, of the good big type and bone of their 
, te,B Wonder who its the best son of the famous A 
Yonder. Prices reasonable. 
JAS. G. LONG, 


ATTENTION! 
Is it worth 4 cents per head per 
year to have your hogs free from 
lice and other profit-eating para- 
sites? Send me your name and 
let me tell you how my RUBBING 
POST will dothis. Cheapest and 
most effective method in use. No 
labor required. Works the year 
round. Not dangerous to heavy 
brood sows. Write for 
price and description. 


S. WASSON 


413 S. Washington Street 
PEORIA, ILL- 








Marian, lowa 





















DUROC JERSEYS. 


Alsin’s Durocs 


14 MUNCIE CHIEF 17121 fall boars. Their 
dams were by Nebraska Belle’s Ohio Chief, Proud 
Lady’s Orion, Ohio Chief and American Royal. The 
American Royal sow is full sister to the sweepstakes 
Roya! B!ossom 5th. Muncie Chief is full brother to 
B. & C.’s Col., and litter brother to King of Cols. You 
will hunt some to find as good Col. fall boars as these 
Iam offering. They have scale and bone. 

A. P. ALSIN, Boone, lowa 


Balmat’s Durocs 


A few yearling sows are now being of- 
fered. bred for September farrow. 

We have a good crop of large, growthy spring 
boars coming on, which we will tell the people about 
later. Look us up at the Iowa State Fair this year. 
We will be there witha few samples, and at same old 


pens heretofore occupied. 
BALMAT & SON, MASON CITY, IOWA 
Square Deal Herd of Duroc Jerseys 


Choice males ready for service and gilts bred or 
open. Come, or write your wants to 
B. D. RUNYON, Golden Rule Farm, FILLMORE, ILL. 


Prices reasonable. 


HUFF’S DUROGS 


Herd headed by Brighton Wonder, Huff's 
Advance and Buddy’s Improver. A limited 
number of cholce fall boars for sale. 

Cc. W. HUFF - Mondamin, lowa. 


REED’S DUROC-JERSEYS 


Fall boars allsold. A few choice sows 
elther bred or open. 


C. W. & WM. REED, ROSE HILL, IOWA 


SELLS & SONS’ DUROC JERSEYS 


Over 100 pigs for this year’s trade, including some 
show pigs by Crimson Wonder Again, out of H. A.’s 
een, the mother of prize winners. One extra good 
all boar forsale. Address 
ww. M. SELLS & SONS, Indianola, lowa 


Big Duroc Jersey Hogs 


Pairs and trios of spring pigs for sale, 
also service boars and gilts. 


MEADOWBROOK SEED FARMS, Williamsport, Ohio 
GLENWOOD DUROCS 


Glenwood Chief 91579 for sale; a March 
yearling by lowa Chief and out of a Model Chief 
dam; a splendid, hog, and at a right price. 
Also spring boars of good bone and leading blood 
ines. GORMAN & CAHILL, Dougherty, lowa. 
































When answering advertisements please 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





L. C. MILLER & SON, 





(19) 1039 


[==] HAMPSHIRE HOGS (=) 


We have for sale gilts bredgfor fall; boars ready for service; young pigs in pairs 
and trios not akin; a few choice aged sows bred for fall litters. Prices reasonable. 


R. 2, Canton, Illinois 








SHORT-HORNS 





Scotch Short-Horn Bulls for Sale 


Several extra good yearlings sired by the superior Scotch herd bulls American Goods 286216 and Baron 
Kear vd 158078, both reds of good scale. American Goods was secured asa top son of Choice Goods and cost 
atop price. One or two of his sons for sale are just as promising as their sire, being much like him. Come 
andseethem. W. H. MeLAUGALIN, Shelby, lowa. 








SCOTCH BULLS! 


Eight Young Scotch Bulls, From Twelve 
to Eighteen Months Old 


Prices right. Inspection invited. Correspondence 
promptly answered. Farm 3% miles from town. 


JOHN LISTER, Conrad, lowa 


Ruebel Bros. 


Five extra good Short-horn bulls from 12 to 14 mos. 
old, three straight Scotch. All reds and low down, 
heavy boned fellows. Will be priced where any 
farmer can use them. 

Also twenty fall Poland-China boars of the big 
type—the Mouw kind. Orders booked for spring 
boars at weaning time. 


MARATHON, IOWA 











Malaka Herd Est. 1880. 


HIGH CLASS 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


For Sale: Herd headers of best breeding 
and individual! merit,—the thick fleshed, grow- 
thy quality kind that will satisfy discriminating 
breeders and cattlemen. Inspection invited. 


H. D. PARSONS . Baxter, lowa. 








Four Scotch 


SHORT - HORN 


yearling bulls forsale, sone of Sultan and Village 
Sultan. One extra good roan, rest reds and all 
good thick fellows. See them and you will buy. 
Farm near Bagley and Herndon. 

Also some Duroc Jersey fall sows for sale. 


ARTHUR ZELLER - Cooper, lowa. 











CARL SPARBOE, ELLSWORTH, IA. 


Breeder of High Class Short-horns 
Herd headed by the two superb bulls: 
CITY MARSHALL 270020 
COLLEGE REFORMER 248719 


Herd is composed of daughters of many of Amer- 
ica’s celebrated sires, and the greater part are of 
leading Scotch families. A few young bulls for sale. 


20 Short-horn Bulls 


SCOTCH AND SCOTCH TOPPED 

In ages from 11 to 20 months, reds and roans. The 
smooth, level, thick, blocky kind—typical of the 
breed. Sired by Jenny Lind’s Hampton 224984, a 
good son of Merry Hampton, and outof large, prolific 
dams. These bulls are rightin form, breeding and 
condition for immediate use. If you need a good 
one write us at once. Prices reasonable. 
LANAGHAN BHOS., Charlotte, lowa 


PRINCE MYSIE 314811 
FOR SALE 


A Pure Scotch Short-Horn Show and 
Herd Ball. A 2-year-oldof renowned merit, qual- 
ity and substance; a proven breeder of great worth. 

Alsoa 12 month pure Scotch bull of good 
lines and that should develop into a good bull. 

If you are looking for a top notcher come and 


see me. 
J.W.Eral, Pocahontas, lowa 








Short-horn Herd Headers 


FOR THE CRITICAL BREEDER AND FOR 
THE CRITICAL FARMER 


Several straight Scotch and the rest Scotch top- 
ped. Chotce ones from calves to proven sires of 
great merit. Comeandsee. Prices very reasonable. 


FRICKE BROS., State Center, lowa 





SHEEP. 


CLOVER HILL RAMS PROVE TO BE 
THE MOST IMPRESSIVE SIRES 

*“Clover Hill Farm’’ is devoted exclu- 
sively to Shropshires and its owners— 
Chandler Bros., Chariton, Iowa—make a 
life study and work of Shropshire breed- 
ing, persistently using the best sires the 
bona produces. Clover Hill brings forth 
more State Fair boa than any other 
farm in North America, Generation 
after generation of this breeding makes 
home-bred rams from Clover Hill prove 
to be the most impressive sires. Chand- 
lers give your full money’s worth in the 
best Shropshires possible to obtain, and 
their every assistancs to help increase 
your success with sheep Time now to 
inquire about rams. 











Greenvale Short - Horns 


Herd headed by the Scotch show bulls Prince 
Rosin and Baron Pride. Best Scotch families 
represented. Stock for sale at al! times. In- 
spection invited. 


M. L. ANDREWS, Melbourne, lowa. 

















Emmons’ Shorthorns 


8 Straight Scotch Bulls for Sale 


Three out of imported dams; one herd bull 4 years 
old, one of the best sons of Imp. Fancy’s Pride 182014. 
Reds and roans. 

Priced low for quick sale. 


L. H. EMMONS, Emmons, Minn. 





Rio Vista Stock Farm 


40 falland spring Poland-Cbhina boars for 
sale from boars and sows of the biggest type 
known to the breed. Alsoa few Shropshire 
rams and ewes forsale. Address 
JNO. H. FATCH - Lake City, Ia.” 





GREENBUSH FARM SHROPSHIRES 


EARLY, SAC CO., IOWA 
Thirty registered yearling and a few aged rams for 
sale. Also way ewes from one to four years old- 
all are sired by imported sires. Imp. Shropshire 
Standard at head oftiock. AddreasA. L. MASON, 


BARGAIN 


In registered Shropshire rams if taken within 30 
days. Sired by Rattler,a son of Royal President, 
_bred by Campbell. These rams are well wooled and 
in fine condition. but want of room induces me to 
sell. JAMES WELSH, Halfa, Emmet Co., lowa. 











HEREFORDS. 


RUSH PARK HEREFORDS 


Herd established 25 years. Young bulls for sale, 
also females of all ages. Best of individual merit 
and breeding; some show stock. 

A. KR. CAMPBELL, Independence, fa. 


Herefords For Sale 
Cows with calves at foot, aisoa few young helfers 
and one good bull, just turned two years old. Farm 
one mile west of Thompson crossing on Des Moines 
and Ames Interurban. 
K. O. NERVIG . - 


Herefords 


Eight twos, 12 yearling bulls and 7 yearling helfers 








Slater, lowa. 





of fine breeding and individuality at farmers’ prices. ° 


Guaranteed breeders; sire, Columbus 54th 134112. 
Cc. BRYANT, Princeton, Illinois 





Milking Short-horns 


Bates bred yearling bulls ready forservice. Also 
a few bred beifers and helfer calves. Tested, guar- 
anteed and pedigrees furnished. 

Blackmer & Nelson, Albert Lea, Minn, 

Farms one and two miles from city. 


A Scotch Herd Header For Sale 


Dark red by Imp. Kinellar Stamp and out of Imp. 
Lady Belle 7th, 17 months old; also several younger 
batls that will soon be a year old 
T.A. DAVENPORT - Belmonda, lewa. 


GOOD SHORT - HORN BULLS 


forsale. Cheap to close them out. Most of them 
straight Scotch and ranging in age from calves to 
two years old, Come and see them or write. 

EESE - - Prescott, Lowa. 








oe Ge 





HORT-.HORN BULLS 
A few young Ppulle, one 18 mo.; one 15 mo. These bulls 
are sired by Valiant. Jr., the younger one outof Lady 
Cocoanut by Imp. Matador and out of Imp. Cocoanut 
5th. Also younger ones by Valiant, Jr., and Gwen- 
doline Boy. HELD BROS., Hinton, Iowa. 
is 10 miles north of Sioux City on three 





GLENWOOD HEREFORDS 
Herd headed by Dudley 176275 and Adver-. 
tiser 324438. Dudley is a sireof prize winners 
and himself achamption. Blood lines—Beau — 
mel, Don Carlos, we => hy wy 85th, etc. 
Public sale Oct. 26. e herd cordially 
extended. GORMAN e CAHILL: Deushertr, lowa. 








Berkshire Pigs For Sale 


Some choice ones sired by Crown Premier, my first 
prize boar at last Iowa State Fair. Prices reason- 


able, Address 
Jno. C. Miller, Harlan, lowa 


Stallion Service Record 


The Handy Kecord is the best stallion breed- 
1 — shed. 














b a pages and 
sufunetammccmbanmuan 
Complete breeding records of 100 mares. 
Et simplifies collecti and protect 





the stallion owner. 
yy are in use and my By pleased. 
Pays A. i © season. 
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1878 1910 


Trumans’ Champion Stud 


(00_S"ano Hackney stactions- 100 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR THIRTY DAYS 








we ever owned. 
INTACT. 





To those looking for FIRST CLASS STALLIONS we will 
say we have our stables full of the CHOICEST STALLIONS 
OUR FOUR LAST IMPORTATIONS ARE 


Fresh importation of Shire Mares For Sale Reasonable. 
Our Fifth 1910 Importation Arrived May 1 1th. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Our prices are the very lowest. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, Bushnell, Ill. 


Mention this paper. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 





July 29, 1910. 
Select Herd of Registered and High Grade Holstein - Friesian 


cows, heifers and bulls, for sale. 100 large, breedy, high grade yearling heifers. 100 large, breedy 

high grade 13-year-old heifers, bred to freshen this summer and fall. 100 select, high grade, nicely marked. 
milky form 24 and 3-year-old hetfers, springing bag to freshen now. Many of the above heifers are pract{ 

cally full-bloods and are bred to select registered bulls having ancesters with high butter-fat records. 109 
fully developed, large, high class type of heavy milking Holstein cows, fresh milkers and close springerg 
100 registered cows, heifers and bulls, tuberculin tested. a large percentage of tnem out of A. R. O. dams and 
sires of high class; 90 per cent of the above cows and heifers are bred to Jessie Fobes 5th’s Sir Homestead 
47091, a % brother to the world’s champion cow. In selecting the above herd I have made every effort poss!- 
ble to get the very best type and quality uf milk and butter producing dairy stock oltainable, this affords 
dairymen seeking a foundation herd an exceptional opportunity to make their selections. Will be pleased to 
give any information desired regarding dairy stock, shipping facilities, etc JAMES DORSEY, 

50 miles west of Chicago on C. N. & W. Ry,, and E-B Electric Ry. Gilberts, Kane Co., Ill. Dept. C. 








ABKBEKDEEN-ANGUS. 


For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 














WRITE 


P. J. DONOHOE, Prop. Brookside Herd; M. H. DONOHOE, on. Oakfleid Herd: 


MICHAEL DONOHOE, Prop. Glenfoi! Her 


HOLBROOK, IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 
or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Willlamsburg, lowa. 
Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 


Four great herds close together. 




















Angus Bulls for Sale| Angus Fema 


Stred by our champion sires—Baden Lad, Edertc, 
Glenfoll Thickset, Quality Prince and others. Cham- 
plon aged and young herd 1909. 

Send for catalogue. Address 


W. A. MCHENRY, DENISON, IOWA 


























PERCHERONS 


Stallions and Mares 











yearlings to 6-vear-olds: sé 
seta state fair winners included. Lt 
of Stoux Falls and S80 miles n 


tnile from depot. Visitors welcome. 





We have stallions from 2 to 4-year-olds, mi: 
veral mares in foal, 
iverne 
th of Sioux City 
Write for prices 


i. GC. & V. A. HODGSON, 


tres) from 
Minne 

is 50 miles east 

Farm 





Luverne, Mian. 


























Special Announcement 


To our old cusiome 
Mares the coming season, we w 
) head in August ht will cons 


Couutry breeders produce as rewards breeding, size, quality, ete. 


rs and to those parties who are thinking of purchasing a stallion and some tmported 
-h to call your attention to the fact that we will recetve our first shipmentof 
st of Percheron. Shire and Beigian stallions and mares, the best the Old 


Any person wishing an acclimated Per- 


cheron or Shire stallion for this fall's breeding can be suited at our barn. 
Watch for our exhibit at the Nebraska State Fair 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








C. O. KEISER, KEOTA, IA. 


Importer and Breeder of 


Percheron Stallions and Mares 


A Good Selection Always on Hand 








BELGIAN EMPORIUM OF AMERICA 


‘an spare a few more mares—your choice from thirty. 
i Will return from Belgium September Ist with 


seld over 100 head this past season, 
another supply to refill all my barns. 


HENRY LEFESURE, 


Linn County, 





Stallions all sold. I have 


FAIRFAX, IOWA 








THE BEST 


Eacn 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 
All horses warranted sound 
aud sure breeders. 
Reference—Any bank tn 
Osceola. 


HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 


See Paramount Stock Farm 


for the best 


Percherons, Belgians and Shires 


Imported and Home-bred 
WM. CROWNOVER Hudson, lowa. 


Brood Mares 


The Iowa State College {fs offering for sale two un- 
usually good brood mares. An imported Hackney 
with foal atatde by an imported stallion; and an In- 
ternational prize winning Clydesdale with foal at 
side by an imported stallion. Both mares rebred. 
Prices low. Address 


Division of Agriculture 


IOWA STALE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 


IRVINE’S IMPORTED 


Belgian Stallions 


Robt. 24 de Rum 3595 (46668), first and. reserve 
champion at lowa state fair, 1909, and Pet de None 
3953, a prize winner at the 1909 International. Will 
take a limited number of pure bred mares, also some 
grades if good enough. 

Terms to insure colt on application. 

CHAS. IRVINE, Ankeny, lowa 
Ten wiles north of Des Moines. 





























Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 


RENO & MORRISON 
Batavia, Iowa 


Clydesdale and Percheron 
DRAFT HORSES 
Imported and home bred. Come and see them at 
the farm, adjoining Northwood. Address, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer, RK. O. MILLER, 
Lucas County, Lucas, Iowa. 


Imp. Shire Stallions and Mares 


from yearlings to four years old forsale. They have 
weight and quality and are priced right. We want 
you to see them. Come or write. 

KR. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchellville, Ea. 


Best Imported 


Percheron, Belgian, English Shire, Suffolk Punch 
and German Coach stallions $1,000 each. Imported 
mares. Home bred stallions $250 to $650 each. 

A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, lowa 


FRANK L. STREAM, 


CRESTON, IOWA 
is selling choice imported. Belgian, Percheron, Eng- 
lish Shire, Suffolk Punch and German Coach stallions 
at — Home-bred registered draft stallions #300 
to L 




















8 EMPORTED and recorded Percheron and 
Shire stallions and mares for sale. The best 
that ever came oyer. G, W. Biibo, Creston, lowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








| 
| 
' 
J. B. BROWN, Herdsman 


Oak Glen Angus 


Ten Extra Good Bulls from one to two years | 
old for sale at farmers’ prices. Mostly sired by the 
2100 1b. prize winning Mayor of Alta 6th, he by the 








champion Heather Lad of Emerson & Also cows 
and heifers for sale bred to the supertor Trojan 
Eric bul!, Ex. 111595 by Imported Earl Erie of B: 

Write me orcome and see the herd. The leading 
families are represented and the individuais wili suit. 


W. S. AUSTIN - . Dumont, lowa. 


ILLINGTON ANGUS 


Herd headed 


tthe Great 49792 and Erie 9th 








of Ketllor Park Herd is composed of Blackhirds, | 
feas, Queen Mothers, Prides. Heatherblooms and | 
indy } 
< fable ibes 
3 pod Woung Balls for sale, including two 
Blackbirds Will also sell a choice lot of heifers 


Write 
Carlock, Illinois. | 


and cows. Price reasonable 


M. P. LANTZ, 


INVERNESS ANn@uS 


Trojan Erica, Blackbird, Pride and Queen Mother 
families represented. A few good young bulls and 
females for sale. 


E. T. DAVIS, 


LONSBRANCH ABERDEER-ANGUS 


HERD ESTABLISHED 1890 


Upwards of 400 head fa herd. Half the breeding 
matrons ure imported auimals and our herd headers 
are from the most noted herds of scotland. Make 
your selections from the largest and most fashion- 
ably bred herd in America. 

Inspection invited. Prices right. 


CHAS. ESCHER & SON, 


15 Good Young 


ARGUS BULLS 


from twelve to eighteen months old, suitable either 
for the b-eeder or farmer, and at prices that should 
move them. Address 


A. GC. BINNIE, 


Lantz Angus 


Twelve strong vigorous bulls of Blackbird, Pride, 
Queen Mother and Zara families, full of the blood of 
champions. Mackinaw Dells, station on farm, on 
L. E. & W. 


Postoffice Address Lock Box 5 


S. E. LANTZ, Congerville, Illinois 


Angus Bulls 


And Heifers in Car Load Lots 


Stred by Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
In ages from 10 to 20 months, in good useful con- 
dition for the buyer. If you want bargain prices on 


bulis write me. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lowa 


GEO. HAMILTON & SON, CCHEYEDAN, IOWA 
BREEDERS OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Young stock for sale of both sexes. Also two 
splendid herd bulls, a Pride and a Blackbird. Come 
and see us. 


NGUS BULLS. A superior lot of Angus bulls 
+1 of the best breeding just ready for heavy service. 
Pricing them now tosuit the man with a grade herd, 
and we invite inspection. Our herd headed by Imp. 
Ideal of Stranden 28158, will soon be offering both 
cows and heifers in calf to this noted bull. 17 miles 
east of Des Moines onC.R.1 &P. KR. Wilkinson 
& Sons, Mitchellville, lowa. 


Homedale Angus 
Black King of Woodlawn and Woorlawn Elfin in 
service. Sale stock includes three extra good young 
bulls of most popular breeding. Come and see them 
or write. Address 
SILAS IGO, 


NGUS bulls, cows and heifers. Three buils for 

sale, also three bull calves dropped last August 

and September. They are sired by ton buils of the 
hd! hest merit and are out of one of the beefiest cow ~ 

h dsinthestate. My cattle have size, quality and 

breeding. All of the leading families represented. 


lowa City, lowa 








Alta, lowa 

















Indianola, lowa 








Callon or address A. G. Messer, Grundy Center, la. 


FOR SALE—Trojan Ericas—one coming four 
years, will calve in December; one yearling. show 


prospect. Good ones. Come on if you want a 
bargain. W. T. BARRON, It. 6, Fayette, Mo 





MACDALE ANGUS CATTLE. 
Blackbird Pride, Queen Mother, Heatherbloom, 
and other good families represented. Several good 
young bulls for sale, including my Pride two-yea 
old terd bull. Come and see them or write in 
near Waterloo. A. R. McMILLAN & Co., Cedar 
Falls, lowa. 


White Hali Chief Bulls 








sired by White ilall Chie z 
Quaill sd, she by Imp. Aberde L1e4%5, 
dam Scottish Queen, got by Red Cup 2d 13974 
J.C. YEKEAKGAIN, Fowler. Illinois 


722, one 








RED POLL 


PO 


Grawioerd’s Red P 


Good miiking cows of the bee 


ails 





pri hey are daughters of the ereat ig 
bull Mont 73985, a grandson of both A aud 
Duke of Malvern. Proct'csa all har I 


7 
‘ 


A half dezen young bu 
large number of open helfe 
individuality first class 
€. A. CHAW d 

Farm midway between Anthon and 





ifs add 3 
- lowa. 
SPECIAL OFFERING OF RED POLLS 
Twenty-five young cows with calves and open heif- 
f rize winning blood Quality first iss 
vd milked. Also young bulls. Prices 








B.A. SAMUE Kiron. lowa 


RED POLLED CATTLE FORK SALE 


he on butter contest 

Just closed by the Rex olled Cattie Cl 

ours cows in the contest won Ist | 

ith prizes. One of them made over 60) I! - 


of butter in the 12 mos., with just common farm con- 
ditions and care. 8S. A. CONVERSE, Cresco, lowa. 


Schenck’s Red Polls 


A nice lot of young stock for sale; both bulls and 











heifers. They are mostly sired by the great prize 
winner, Rowdy Staff 14508. Will also spare a few 
young cows with calves at foot. (ome and see me 


or address MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa 


Prize Winning Red Polls 


at all the leading state and national shows. A limited 
number of good young bulls for sale. Alsoafew 
females, can furnish same not akin. 
F.JI.CLOUSS, Clare, Iowa. 
Farm also near Barnum, I[a., Illinois Cent. Rk. h 


Fiuff’s Red Polls 


Am offering ata right price my 4 year old herd 
bull Advancer by the champion Profector. Also 
young bulls from 6 to 18 months old. 

Cc. W. HUFF - Mondamin. lowa. 




















GUERNSEYS. 


See eee 








PO eee 


Ses eee 


T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernscy 


bulls 1 now offer woul i be 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Pree, 1, Ti, Vi. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, 1OWA 


















Guernseys for Sale 


Have just received three cars of high grade and 
registered Guernseys from the east, making our herd 
an unuéually fine one one from which to choose. 
This stock is all tuberculin tested and has been care- 
fully selected by one of our firm. We have 125 head 
giving milk at the present time, others due to 
freshensvon. Write us what you want orcal and 
make your own selection. 

WILCOX & STUBBS CO., 
Mutual ’Phones 7769B and 999. Des Moines, Ea. 


Good Guernsey Bull 
Well bred 17-months-old bull can now be spared 
from my dairy herd. Of most popular Guernsey 
breeding and from high milking family. Write for 
price and description. 
F. B. YODER, Altoona, Iowa 


Shetland Ponies 


We have them for sale of all sizes and colors. 
or write. 


Call 
E. M. CONGER, Sac City, lowa 


iV ANTED-—Rezgistered cattle in exchange for 
’ good-farm.. Box 151, Independence. Towa. 




















Please mention this paper when writing. 








